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ABSTRACT 



^ The volume, *based ojri workshop proceedings, discosses 

identifying characteristics of various handicapping conditions and 
describes relevant teaching methods and curricula* Characteristic 
behaviors of aggressive and withdrawn emotionally distuirbed children 
are specified. Discissions of mentally* handicapped childreji center on 
problems of identijfi cation^ teacher characteristics, curriculum, 
behavior modification, elimination of tftaladaptive behavior, 
referrals, screening, p^r.ception, personal and social competencies, 
vocational education and cooperatiy^ agencies. Examined, are learning 
disabi^itie.s related to auditory and visual reception, auditory and 
visual association, manual expression, auditory and visuiil closure, 
and auditory and*visual sequential memory. Also ;treated are the 
' educational history, sociological influences, identification, 
testing, teacher ^characteristics, and enrichment of gifted\ . 
individuals.' The education of bilingual children is considered in 
relation to historical background, development of language skills, 
the Title VII Program, the Head Start Program, Indian children, 
migrant children, and the record transfer system. Speake;t:s, films, 
---and_.,c2jLSs.^4iri:ps or the Workshop program are„ listed. (GW) 
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The 1972 syllabus, "Si Se Puede", is dc^iicatod to Mrs. Vessor >cDonaic' in aoprccviation for 
her complete dedication v.iven so generously to the education of handicappe'^ chiadron. ' 

M n 1^ Throughout fho nineteen years of the workshop for the Education of F.xvoptionai Children >'rs. 
McDonald has been a valuable cortributer a guest speaker, vany professional teacliers attending the 
workshop during these years l^ve made comnii trrents to ir^plcr.ont -narn- ol Mrs. McDonald^ innovative "meth- 
ods and t&ahniques of instructing tiaimeappod children, conbequeotly thciinpact of Kr instructional 
programs are represented throughout the entire Southwest. 

For tlus Mrb. McDonald, our dedication and sincere thanks*^* ' ✓ 




Educating the exctfptinnal child is an iruucatc social and I'conor.ic probier., which even the 
best trained professional woikcrs cannot lull', ratify. Trovidi^^ specialized pro^rars for oxci'ptional 
chii<Jren is one* of the rjost critical needs of oi;r aducative sv.st.e!^. todaj, 

For centuries people have n^.adt- efforts to define and ciasswv the areas of exceptionali tvr 
Ati eighteenth-century French psychia^tr ist, Lsq. frol, first inferred the conditions of ucntal retarda- 
tion. Evidence as far back as the pre-Christian era jsn^icatco the concern about j-etarded individuals.: 
As legislation changes to fulfill tht needs of American citiztn^, definitions and classifications of 
excepJ:ional children change to benefit ard provide for cdiiCatioral ^opportunities. 

Continuous research iv. the area of exceptionalitv implies success^^il n»ethods and tl:eories 
that can enhance the educational experience's of exceptional children tv^ develop their full potential. 
Many tines the classroon teacher docs not have ready access to t:1e rUent research in these areas, 
and as a result rnay not be sophisticated m the current theory a-.d irethods of exceptional'education. * 
However, tfeachers, as practitioners, must recognize each student as a human being and exhibit pre- 
venance for these individuals. All honan beings possess divcr^ei.t needs, nul'tif arious strengths, and 
surmountable weaknesses. To surniount the weaknesses a child explicits,/ teachers inust apply the instruc 
tional theory of structuring the desired learning behavior. to the child's strengths to overcome the 
weakeuesscs. 

Our commitment is to teach children the achievement at their functional level (3rd, 4th, 5th 
grades etc.) not to teach 3rd grade, 4th grad^ 5th grade, Ac. \<iVi the knowledge^ We have consumed 
frofn thfe summer of "72" workshop we are transposing the knowledge to wisdoir. by saying "Si Se Puede". 
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It is iir.posfilbit fo identify evoryope who has been htlprul in producing t!iis svllabu'^, Cori- 
i.iendation is recognized to those who Influenced publ icati<5n, spccificalU oar instn^ctors, Dr, WilliaT. 
Hall and Mr, Dave Sivswtrda for tlieir gmdancL and suggestions in producing the bvilabus/ 

Also to the syllabus c^ona^itte for their leadership,, c f for ts, and 1™ ip writing and corpilmg 
the book. - Especially Kirsten -Shields, coordinator of publication<rr-Hary <^t-ck, svUabus editor, and Bob 
Anderson, syllabus .chatnnan, for their tnanV hours of devotion bc\ond cJl'TV^n of duty. 

Oyr gratitiide is extended to the nany fine speakers and the a^^ncM-s that provided for class 
and group visitations.: Tlu ir knowledge, wisdoo, and experiences have' enhanced our co^ittrents Co sav. 
Si Se Puede ♦ . ^ ^ 

' We'gratefuUy acknowledge the efforts of tne -nauy rr^emht^rs of the various cor^nittees that havcv 
freely aided to n^ake the workshop and syllabus extremc.lv Successful , Special consideration to our pho- 
sL^wofds. """"^ '''''''' ^^""""'^ I-endrlet and Jane Peering . for-r.aking expressions worth a thou- 

Suzanne proves speik many hours pro..fing and typing the final r^anuscript. A sincere and ear- 
nest acknowledgement is e:.tended to her for the exhibited dedication m producing the syllabus. 
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Kirsten Shields ^ 

Lai^retta Faught 
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Woodie Mickey 
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^ . TiiE DIOTIONALLY HANDICAPPED CHILD 

INTRODUCTION 



Ztr. h.nIS* «n.otlonally' handicapped child in the classroon. can be identified by one of several patterns 

cliU In f I!' "^""'^^ over-anxious chi^d, and the withdrawn 

child. All f^e certain characteristics in coimon, such as: s , u tr c witncrawn 

1. An inability to l^arn which cannot be explained by intellectual, sensory, or 
nealtn factors. * 

2. An inability to build or ir^intain satisfactory interpersonal 'relationships 
with peers and teachers. ^ 



3. 
5. 



Inappropriate types of behavior or feeling under normal conditions. 
A general, pervasive mood of untrappinoss or depression. 

A tendency to develop physical syn,ptons, pains, or. fears associated with personal 
or school nroht0n!s rI^**^^ft^h*^^T^i 10ilO^ ^ 



or school problems (Bettelhelm, 1969), 

^^ ' f ^ °"^S'-'"i^ati°". and structure in their daily life.' If they are to be helped 

he'chi d "T^""^"""'' ' behavioral pattern both at home and school „h"h will LJport 

the child as he acquires new and efficient bfthqvior (Whelan, 1966). support 

Duport,(1969) lists concepts that are iir.port^nt for all emotionally handicapped children: 

1. Lif^is to be lived, now I 

2. Time is Jfi ally. 

3. TEust is essential, 

^- Competence makes a'dif ference. ' , 

5. Symptoms can and should be controlled. ' , 

6. Cognitive control can be taught. 

7. Feelings Should be nurtured. 

8. Delay does not always lead to loss. 

I 

9. Impulsiveness does not always lead to a gain. 
THE AGCRESSr/E CHILD 

"conduct ?Blackham"l967? "f!""!^" """^ """V to teachers than any other ty^' of deviant 

:rr:.^L\tSiaS';;unL\Vti^T''"" " learning process, threatens the teacher's gLp control, 

that-m-n^^'"""' °^ ''"^'^ Premises for the origin of aggression.' Some propose 

^terT^liLf^"'r^" ";c°' " ^ l^rned activity, ^onstantly%elnforf!d by rLrds L'^today 's 

"d I^-grL on'S" wiT°:^:teH"^; t 'T' ^''''^ expounds, the theory that dep ndin J 

rus^u^se f-re^an «H,nt n H^' f ^ assert an aggressive drive toward indenpendence to become 

hu:::^ stnvfi";:rLft^':;d s:th^n:"566f!""'°" - - --^ — 

«hl/..„!!;« teacher' Will be careful to distinguish between behavioral maladjustments and accept- 

abl<aggressive .behavior. Positive aggression is socially useful. Nega'-.ive aggression is hostile 

exhi^H H 'L'.'/.'"' °' «"<^ <=^''°l'' Naturfl aggress vcne whl be 

seJ -del ructive Lti^i if ' ^'r^l '"' ^^^^P--^-"- negative aggress ivenffs often re uU in 

self destructive activ^ities or in.distorted en»tions such as jealousy and hate (Berkowitz and Rothman, 1960). 

,, Authors of various studies suggest mny causes of maladaptive aggressive behavior Faulk n97n1 
suggests unhappiness in the home, mild physical handicaps, excessive prefsuro by paren s "nd teLh^r! L 
inappropriate grouping by the classroom teachers as possible causes. Phillips (I960) and Blackham 0967? 
fggJe^nv;''^"^! ^"^-"^ back^rou\7cL':Lo'tnuL?"^ 




f 



nected to st 



pcral, it may be stated that ^&gression arises in children when they feel deprived of affection 
subjected ^o standards beyond, their physical, mental, and emotional maturity or are subjects of severe and ' \ 
Iiarsh childrearlng measures. 

.... A ^^5^^^^^^ learning is to proceed the teacher must have the ability to ;.anage behavior probienis, 
attitudes, and emotionnl crises. Principles such as controlled extraneous stimuli^ reduced social activities., 
an ordered, presentation of 'the materials to be learned are basic to the very structured environment necessarv 
for the aggressive child. 

Todl and Winoraan (1957) discuss techniques of behavior modification. They note their interference ' * 
techniques are secondary to est^lishing a good relationship with the student. Tlfi&y suggest planned ignoring 

and'^nOo 'vedT^^r^H^, "^'A'' ' ""^'^^"^ " .nacceptabie. be'lng interested' 

and involved 1,1 the child's experienceV. using a little extra affectioQ at times of stress befng able to see 
the funny side of a situation, regrouping the class when necessary, changing to a new activity, and removing 
the child from the scene of conflict until he can regain his composure. If a child conipletely loses controf 
It may ^ necessary to physically retrain hin until some degree of con>posure has been regained. During a 
H , M °^,J^°"'P°2y" 't^-^ presence or _ti,uch oi a caln, coirposed adult n>ay be all that is necessary to .aim ' 
importanJ: °' "° composure of the adult handling the child is extremely 

which theTr'hP^^f\^"^^"'' • slmila.r approach to handling aggressive children. He also lists hints 
which the teacher of the aggressive child should always keep in mind. The teachqr should always reir.ain 
stable and orderly,, learn to expect the unexpected, expect and accept little progress in the 'beginning 
..learn to attend to and Interpret nonyerbal conmunicationr; and constantly re-examine the activities in the 
classroom for their value. ^ ' ■ ) 

Over anxiety i^^ an emotion evoked 'by imagined and obscure dangers (Hill, 1965). It is fcften seen 
t^fc^ndre f a serious illness or death a™,ng the siblings or other members of'the famllj or among . " 

o? the I^rerits . ^ '^r'"' '^'^"^ '^e hopes and desifes 

ertt reiv L , t iT / u . the patents are incompatible, the maternal interest may be centered 

entirely or. the ciiild, anji this is intensified if the mother la|:ks interests outside the home. 

Over-anxiety is usually associated w^th overaf fection, j,verprotectlon, and overindulgence, but it 
nay occur without these. It often occurs when there is a rejecting parent or when the parents li^it the 
child s activities because of parental fear of disease and accident. Tl,e child generally respond^ to 
parental over-anxiety with timidity, fcarfulness. shyness, and towardlce. Since he has not been allowed to 
meet situations alone, he becomes dependent on his parents for , directions and decisions. He is apt to 
become apprehensive and over anxious about his health. ^ • 

-. * • 

Anxiety appears in many forms and is expressed dvertly in a number of ways. Tlie mo^t c<5mmon • 
manifestations are an inability to concentrate, restless or hyperactive behavior, tremors, ^all-biting.' 
speech disorders, and crying for no apparent reason. Ir^ its more severe forms, anxiety may be expressed 
by chronic apprehension or extreme sensitivity and reaction to slight changes in thfe environment. The 
more (pension or anxiety indicators the child presents, tl^ more evidence we have of his maladjustm.eAt . 

. Vnienever a per Sort" basic psychological needs are insufficiently gratified, 05/ he experiences a 

^hIJ°h^<:'^'?f II "Jf-^y^""- " «° his survival, the inevitable result is anxietj. To help the child 
need to seek a d % "T"?" ""'''"r* acceptance, empathy, and love. The teacher may 

need to seek aid of other school personnel, the parents, the family doctor, and the therapist. 

f. /l'^ ''^i]^ ''T.J"' assisted in modifying his behavior by experiencing an accepting, predict, le, and 
safe relationship wth a helping person. He tends to move in the direction of a more healthy adjustment 
when he is permitted the opportunity to express his feelings and co*:erns without censure or disapproval. 

''a . selfi-identification and to learn to deal with his environment more 
adequately As his environment is made more rewarding and his basic needs are satisfies", the child's J 
behavior will become more approgrlate. , * ^ 



Hill (1965) has provided several specific ,^i„gs that can be useful to the classroom teacher: 

1. If the child comes to'School upset and wants to talk about his problem he should, 
but he should not be allowed to dwell on the subject. 

2. The nail-biter and thumb-sucker will respond better to a 'new and interesting 
.activity that requires both hands than to a reprimand. 

3. If the child is apprehensive because he is not sure how adults will react to any 
• given situation, the. teacher should examine her approach to the child and also ' 

discuss the situation with the parents. ■>■ 
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4. » The child needs help in ulfider standing what is behind his feeling of anxiety. 

5. Provide the child with a variety of interesting and relaxing activities. * 
Children often need to be taught how to relax, 

6. A chil<^ absent from |chool for a long period of time should be reassured 
^ and plans should be made with h^m to extend his make^jJ work over a 

comfortable per|,od of timfc# • , 

> 7, Play down the importance of tests and emphasize the need for being able to 

^ understand and use what is learntsd. 

8, If the child is a new student or if a new process is being introduced, 
there should be plenty of time alloyed to ^e sure each child understands 
each step of the work to his satisfaction, 

THE WITHDRAWN CHILD 

♦ ^ ^' * 

Chil<|ren react to threatening situations in many different ways, A withdrawn child is repressing 
his fantasies, whererfs an aggressive child is acting o'it his (Buxbaum, I9^t). 

Faas '(1970)' lists seven examples of behavior the teacher m&y obser^)^ in a withdrawn child! 

1. The chiid wi,ll be overly sensitive and cry quit^ frequently, { 

2, He may day dream frequently, preferring this ove^r other activities, involving 
his peers* 

3« He tries extremely hard to please* « 



He may become easily frightened having rather unusual fears. 

/ > 
These children are overly selfish. 

Many times he will- make up stories to enhance his positian within the peer group. 



.7. He is over-cbmplacant which of ten makes him the target of the aggressive child. 

The conformist. in the Classroom may be an ideal student but is often seriously in need of help. * 
He takes pride ^^n being just average. He seldom tries anything he^feels- will result in failure. As they* 
mature these children become less and less creati»?e. They often^velop shallow superficial personalities 
and ^ave grave difficulty in making critical decisions, for themselves. 

Because the regular social nature of the classroom is upsetting to the withdrawn child, he will 
o,ften withdraw to find security and safety. This does not mean that every child that day dreams or 'is 
withdrai^ at times is seriously handicapped. Those childrenJthat continue" this behavior daily should be 
checked and therapy used as needed, ^ ^ 

\ 

Many authors note that the withdrawn child's worl^ is in chaos. He needs a strongly structured 
classroom siCimtion. However, rigidity and inflexibility can nofc be tolerated (Rubeil, 1966, and Bettelheim, 
1950). Group therapy is often chosen as the best method to help these- children relate to their peers and 
surroundings. Competitive situations and situations that^raw class attentiop to the child should be • 
avoided.. Both can be very painful to the withdrawn child. 

Faas (1970) provides a list of aids for the teacher of the withdrawn child: 

1. Provide an ego support through direct, legitimate praise, recognition, some 
responsibility, and asking for suggestions and advice. 

2". Manipulating his environment to encourafeej contact with his peers. ' 

3. Weening the child away from his withdrawal and toward more participation. 

4. Helping the child to understand the nced'l^or participation Pnd sharing. ^ 

5. By setting a pattern of relaxed calmness within the classroom. 
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6. Providing a good example of acceptance and coiumunication with the withdrawn 
♦ . child, - , 

> 7. By setting the child's standards of acHievem^nt within his capabilities and ' ' W 
keeping him .ehallenged. ' - , . 

8. Keeping conijiunication lines open with the child's parents. ' ' 

«,W»n h 1!°' ^"^ ^" htX^ini the chiW, Equll respons.ibility should be 

Mken by the teacher, the therapist, and the parents. The child is a twenty-fcnir ho»r person and'heeds 
love ano "tention all twenty-four hours. However, it has been noted by many Authors- that eiiKJtionally 
handicapped children frequently Mve emotionally handicapped parent or parents.- 



TRAINABI^ MENTALLY HANDICAPPED 

WHO IS THE TRAINABLE MEmLLY HANDICAPPED? 

According to the American Association of Mental Defic;iency, a mentallr handicapped person is a 
person who has intelligence minus le standard deviation from the\ norm and who is also slow in adaptive 
behavior. This means that one witn an IQ of 80 to 85 or below with a lower than average ability to learn 
to adapt to environment would be included in Hy handicapped area. Three general categories of 

mentally handicapped individuals are listed .c.^r and Lynch in Administering Classes for the 

Rc£a££££' L The educable mentally* handicai a.: intellectual functioning of approxima'tTly'^e-half 

to three-fourth the rate of speed of the nor:.al. 2. The ^trainable mentally handicapped with an intollectual 
functioning of approximately one-fourth to one-half the rate of speed of the normal child. 3 The pro- 
founaly handicapped who is totally dependent and functions too low intellectually for placement in public 
school. This section will deal with the trainable mentally handicapped. 

A trainable mentally handicapped child is one vhose IQ is between 30 and 55. He can be trained to 
care for his personal needs, to adjust to basic socialization, and to provide some economic selt-support . 
Although a trainable mentally handicapped child may require supervision either in a sheltered or partially 
sheltered environment all his life, the possibilities for his growth arc impossible to pinpoint. Often a 
skillful teacher is able to discover unexpected strengths in a trainable^ mentally handicapped child, 

Baumgartner and Lynch indicate that m^st states have certain regulations which determine whether 
or not a trainable mentally handicapped child can be placed in a public -SAhool . These regulations include 
the following basic skills which a child must have in order to enter schotk 1. The child must be toilet- 
trained. 2. He must be able to make^his needs known. 3'. He must be of no physical danger to himself or * 
others, 4. He must be able to profit from instruction. 5. ite must be ambulatory. Some schools will 
admit children with one or more of these requirements not met. / 

TEACHERS OF THE TRAINABLE MEOTALLY HANDICAPPED 

Arizorta requires Arizona Certification and a Special Education Certificate before a teacher can 
teach in a trainable mentally handicapped classroom. In addition to meeting state requirements, the teacher 
*of a trainable mentally handicapped child needs certain personal characteristics in order to meet with 
success. Among some listed by Baujngartner and Lynch are the following: The teacher of trainable mentally 
handicapped finds hope for each child, has the desire to work with the mentally handicapped, has- respect 
and understanding of the mentally handicapped, has a child developlnent approach rather than placing all 
emphasis on academic achievement and knows how to identify and eliminate problems of the multiply^ 
handicapped child. " ** . ^ ^ 

CURRICULUM / 

The curriculum for the 4;rainable retarded child^^" a^irected towards making him an adjusted person, 
socially accepted at home, in the community, caring for himself, using his'free time constructively, being 
economically useful when needed, and working in sheltered wbrkshops or residential settings. 

This curriculur.. should provide the trainable mentally retarded with a variety of Experiences that 
will fit his individual needs. These needs may range from the basic attending behavior and motor skills to 
th^ more advanced occupational skills. The tfrainable mentally retarded must be trained in all areas so that< 
he may fully develop and become a useful person even though he will always be dependent or semi-dependent 
upon others. ^ 

The broad objective's for the trainable mentally retarded are:, (1) self-help, (2) socialization, 
anc (J) oral communication. Under these objectives typical subject areas may be (1) self-help skills 
(•2) intellectual development, (3) oral language devclopmeht, (4) social adjustment and development. (5) 
motor and sense training, (6) occupational skills and (7) leisure-time activities. 

Most of the objectives set for the trainabl.e mentally retarded arc nbt achieved "over night." One 
simple self-heip skill may take weeks for him to learn. So when planning a/curriculum for a trainable 
mentally retarded don»t expect to have your objectives met ^1 a certain amoijnt of time, it may take more ' 
or it may take less. Be patien^with him he needs all the ovc, kindness,, and undcr,standing you can give him. 

Several of the school districts have Special Education Classes in 'the Phoenix and surrounding areas. 
They are divided, for trainable anji^ -for the Educable: 
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Private 

- , 0 

\ MARC School for tile Retarded 525 S. Wilbur Mesa 

j . * Arizona'Pre School 6306 N. 7th St. 

N Tempe Center for the Retarded 815 E. Tyler Tempe (Wayne Ritter School) 

\ Valley of the Sun 31st Ave ^^loDowell Rd. , 

Arizona Foundation for the Handicapped 3146 E. Windsor (Perry) 
^ Upward Foundation 6 Industries 1 E. Madison - adults 

Garden Bark School 8145 N. 27th Ave. 

Public 

» • 

Roosevelt Di'strict 6000 S. 7th St. 
Alhambra Elementry 3001 W. Hazelwood 
Balsz 4309 E. Bellview 
Avon dale 

Cartwright 3401 N. 67th Ave. 
Chandler Elementry 

Crcighton 2702 E. Flower ^ 
Dysart-Peoria 

Gilbert - Gilbert v 

Glendale Elementry Also Glendalc Union Higri 

Isaac Elementry 1701 N. 35th Ave. 

Laveen * 

Litchfield 

^ Madison Elementry 5601 N.* 16th St. 

Mesa ElementJty 39 S. Hilbert Also Mesa High School 

Murphy 2625 Buckeye 

Osborn 1226 W. Osborn / 

Paradise Valley 3012 E.' Greenway 

Phoenix Elementary 125 E-. Lincoln St. 

Scottsdalc 3811 N. 44th St. 

Tempe Elementry Also Tempe High School 

Washington Elementry 8610 N. 19th Ave. ' 
, Williams Air Forpe Base 

Wilsoa Elementry 24irE. Buckeye 

BEHAVIOR MODIFICATION FOR THE TRAIN/VBIE MENTALLY HANDICAPPED 

(E^fcerpts from^a report from Fairview State Hospital) 

Some questions mo'st frequently asked regarding Behavior Modification. " 

What is Behavior Modi fication? A number of techniques, all based on the principles 

of learning which are effective in changing the behavior of others in some specifiable. 

observable and redicatbl^ way. ^ 

2. What are the step^^ n modifying behavior? There are fout basic feteps: 

.(a) First* you identify specifically the problem behavior that you wish 
to>jdify or the behavior deficit that exists. At the same tjirc* 
you set up the target behavior. Target behavior refers to the 
I behavior you wish to take the olace of the problem behavior or to 

correct the behavioral deficit. 

(b) Second, you find how often and under what conditions that 

particular behavior occurs now, and keep recording during treat- 
ment. Behavior is any act of an organism that can be «een, 
heard or felt and thus recorded. 

Third, you arrange a change. If you want a behavior to repeat and 
* ' , grow stronger, you follow it with a rewarding consequence ta 

^ ^positive feinforcer). If you do no£ want a behavior to repeat or 

grow you make sure that that particular behavior is not reinforced 
and teach another behavior to replace it. 

-» { 

\ ' ' . * 
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(d) Fourth, if after a period, you do '^ot get the. change you wish, you 

must check your program. The most conmon causes of poor results are . j 

.not^having the correct reinforcer to teach a new behavior or'not 
removing the consequence which is reinforcing the problem behavior. 
Also, check to see if your directions are clear, is the environment 
structure^ correctly, and are your training steps small enough. 
>bst important, have you given the program adequate time'' 

Wliat.does a reinforcer do? A reinforcer (both positive and negative) increases the 
probability of -the behavior that precedes it. 

Wliat about behavior you do not wish increased? \ou do not reinforce it. It is 
important to observe the bj^avior and what follows it most carefully to find the 
reinforcer. Very oftca attention of any kind serves to reinforce'behavior you 
do not want. So you must ignore so that the behavior does not increase, ignor- 
ing includes not touching more than necessary, 'not talking to and not booking 
at the child. " 

How soon can you expect a behavgor to stop when you ignore it? it vari^s^and 
there may be a short period when it gets more freqtien and other beliaviors that 
you consider more objectionable may occir briefly bu*t be sure to keep on. Wlicn 
you are extinguishing a behavior it is .vit. 1 that you teach an incompatible 
behavior at the same time. 

What iB meant by^ reinforcing an incompatible behavior? You reinforce a desirable 
behavior which cannot exist with the undesirable behavior. Examples: A child 
cannot scream and talk at the same time or walk and run or destroy and build or 
hit and help. We then focus on training in that incompatible behavior. An 
incompatible behavior to thumb sucking would be singing, verbalizing or working 
with hands--since one cannot si-rk on his thumb and do I he other at the same time. 

What are the different typos of positive reinforcers used most frequently? 

(a) Edibles (food and drink) 

(b) Manipulatiblefi (toys^ jewelry, etc.) 

(c) Visual, tactile, olfactory, auditory stimuli (pictures, clay, perfume, music, etc.) 

(d) Social reinforcers - attention, praise, etc. 

(e) Conditioned generalized reinforcers - money, toKens, stars, etc. 

How often .do you give a rcinforcier? Continuously (imiTiediately after each time the be- 
havior occurs) until the behavidr is learned, then gradually space out the reinforcer 
until you are giving it intermittently. 

Why is it important to go to an intermittent schedule of reinforcement^ Research has 
clearly shown that to teach a skfll, you must reinforce the Behavior each time. If 
you stop reinforcing, the behavior will also stop. If you gradutilly space out the 
reinforcer or give at irregular time intervals the behaviof will -.i.iintain for long 
periods with only occasioiial reinforcement. 

Wl^at is meant by negative reinforcement? To have negative reinforcement an adversive 
stimulus ;nust be present. The response that terminates that adversive stimulus is 
negatively reinforced and therefore the possibility of if being repeated is increased,^ 
Examples:; - 

(a) A bright light is shining in your eyes. You turn ^he lamp away, which 
makes you more comfortable. The bright light is the adversive stimulus, 
the turning of the lamp is the behavior that terminiited the adversive 
stimulus. That action - the turning of the light - has been negatively 
reinforced, 

(b) A boy talking m class is an adversive stimulus to the teacs'er. She 
yells, "Re quiet, Jinmiyl" He Incomes quiet, and the response of 
yelling has been negatively reinforced. Jimmy received attentioW^r 

^ talking, which may strengtlien talking behavior. 

Why not use punishment (physical or verball? Such punishment suppresses behavior and is 
a negative reinforcer. As it is usually administered, this punishment iiiywot perman- 
ently eliminate a behavior although, for a time, it may reduce the freq\^y. Also it 
is important to realize that the attention accompanying the punishment is often a powerful 
positive reinforcer. , 
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^2. WTiat can be used instead of puni&hmcnt to control behavior? Withdrawing a positive 
roinforcer (e.g. ignoring attention getting behavior) or reinforcing an incompatibR. 
behavior. 



13. 



liow does Behavior Modification differ from the usual, ways society responds to probl oT 

, behaviors? Behavior modification sees problem behaviors as fault> learning and a 

-Remedial program is set up to teach more adaptable behavior. Societv usually punishes 
in response to maladaptive behavior without correcting the faxi\tv learning. In short 
Behavior Modification seeks ,to ACCENTUATE THE POSITIVE TO ELIMINATE THE NEGATIVE. 

ELB«1INATI0N OF MAUDAPTIVE BEHAVIOR 

' • \ 
^' Pec^de what maladapti ve behavior you wish to extinguish. Is the ir.aladaptive behavior 
respondent or operant? If it is respondent, what is the stimulus? Define the 
/ behavior very sp-cifically and count the frequency of its occurrence for a few day^. 

rsing the baseline information, try to determine patterns, critical areas where the 
behavior occurs, critical times when behavior occurs. 



Specify what adapti ve behavior is incompatible with the maladaptive behavior. 

Break th e skill down in o steps according to successive approximation and specify 
that step. ^ — — 

Decide what command will be utilized during the training- session. 

Determine what reinforcer (rewa rd) would he most suitable r nr the particular 
resident. 7 ~ 



^' Set the sched-;le of reinforcement. Use a constant schedule until the skill is 

learned and then switch t6 an it^termi ttent schedule. ^ *~ 

In order for behavior mod^ .cation to be successful, the total environment^msi be ej^amined. Factors 
that reinforce adaptive behaviors must be strengthened ^nd factors that reinforce maladaptive behaviors 
must pe weakened. ^ ^ 



/ 
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EDUC/\BLE 
MENTALLY 
HANDrCAPPED 



THE EDUCABLE MENIALLY HANDICArt^D CHILD 

INTRODUCTION 



Cooperative social institutions have demonstrated that considerable work potential of the Educable 
Mentally Handicapped sjtudents can be dev<*loped. Many Educable Mentally Handicapped members of the Americm^> 
society have become sel^f -supporting and self -rejliant if provided adaquate education, rehabilitation and 
training. As reported by the President's Panel on Mental Retardation (1969), it is Sbviously both hijmane, X 
and economically wise, so far as is possible to rehabilitate the educably handicapped from idleness and 
dependency to useful activity and participation as citlee'ns. How do we as tax payers and educators choose 
to provide for the handicapped human being, 12 years of beneficial self-supporting development (annual per 
person cost $1,400) or 60 years of welfare provision (annual per person cost $4,600)? 

\ Generalized characteristics of the Educable Mentally Handicapped cannot be recapitulated Because they 
do not apply in. every instance nor in the same degree to all children, Frolo and Penn (1970) concluded that 
EMH children differ from other chilc^jen primarily in degree rather than in kind. Intellectually these 
children have difficulty in engaging^in abstract thinking; limited ability to see the cause and effect relation- 
ship; trouble in expressing thoughts verbally and in writing; and diroited problem solving ability. They are 
emotionally imnature and frequently do not recognise their 




^At.....»u.u excebsive taiiure in as well as out of school, and often come from families who do not place any 
value on education. Physically they often have inferior motor coordination, occasiJkal speech defects, and 
abnormalities which detract from their appearance. 

The education of the EMH must be viewed as a^unique process. The QlH child has various needs and 
abilities which mus;: be evaluated and programs structured to meet these unique needs. They cannot be 
homogeneously grouped and segregated from the non-handicapped population. Many of the handicapped persons have 
abilities that are equal to that of the non-handicapped, hence equal educational provisions must be made. Is 
there a human being that does not possess a unique characteristic or need fulfillment? We as unique human 
beings with knowledge and wisdom must mold the behavior of other unique persons to fin: into our unique society. 

REFERRALS AND SCREENING 

qa"^ individual placed In a special education class functions at approximately an I.Q. level between 
55 and 80 as measured by an individually administered test such as the Wechsler-Believue I or II the WISC 
WAIS, or the Revised Standford-Binet . The State of Arizona at the present ti|e is attempting to'change legis- 
lation ta specify guidelines assuring citizens of the state that children wirti language handicapps are not - 
unjustly placed in special classes* These newly revised guidelines are being compiled'and should be a^ailabl 
to the authorized school representatives by mid-July 1^72. 



c 

ntatives by mid-July 1^72. 



I applicant for a spi^cial education program should be screened by a team, 'at l^ast three members, 
with each member compiling as much information as possible about the candidate and/or his family.* The follow- 
ing factors should be used to identify special education pupils and in deLermining the need for assignment 
to special education classes: 



law: 



(a) A case history, school records, and teachers reconanendatio^s. " 

(b) School achievement' tests such as COOP, CAT, MAT, etc. 

(c) < Past performance and grades 6£ the pupil if the student had previously 

been enrolled in a sehool* *• 

An evaluat!^is required^ by ARB 15-1013 and attention, is called to the following quotation from the , 

"B. Before a child is placed in' a sor»cial education program an evaluation shall 
be, made of the capabilities and limitations^of the child. The evaluation 

shall be made by at least one professional specialist in a field relevant to / 
the child's handicap and imder the direction of the Chief Administrative ' ' . ^ 

Official of the school district or county of Such person designated by him, ' ' 
as responsible for special fjducation. If appropriate, the educatioi^i 
implications of the handicapping conditions shall be evaluated by a ^ \ 
psychologist. - ^ \ 

C. The results of th^ evaluation shall be submitted in writing and with recom- 
mendations to the chief Administrative Official of the school district or 
county or to Such person designated by him as responsible for special 
education." * 
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A student cannot be placed in a special education prograir until the screening, referral, and evaluation 
have been completed, A parent or guardian of the applicant will be required to sign a written application 
requesting their child to enter a special education program. 

ScWls must be careful not to accept pupils into special education classes if behavior problems in 
the existing classes seem to be the principle reason for the relerral by the teacher(s) or requested placement 
thereof. , ' 

As defined by ARS 15 1014 the special education placement must be reviewed by law: 

"The placement of a child in a special education program shall be reviewed by 

the Chief Administrative Official of the school district or county or such 

person as designated by him as requested by the parent or guardian of the 

child or recommended by the person conducting the special education program, 

A copy of the results of the review shall be submitted. to the person malting 

such request or recommendation for review," ' ^ 

- Most programs "re^appraise the youngsters at least once a year regardless of the formal request by the 
parent or guardian. The annual evaluation is conducted by all special, education staff members of a school 
with each student* s progress and development 'being examined. Students who have explicited superior academic 
and social achievement., in comparison to their peers throughout the year, are reconsnended for enrollment in 
the ''regular program." The child, parent A guardian, counselor, and a minimum of two of the child's 

id a staffing and present the reconmendatlon of ^ra^«f<»r ^n i-Ha #va»-^»T,^ «*- «..^^yi<«^ j «.u^ 

til 

1.IIU 1 V lUUfS Jl IICCU& ^" 

regular program ^ - » y.v^».^9a xo uiistsLiaics«.Lui.;f is ^^ranLea cne option ot re- 

enroUing in the special program. Throughout the transfer transaction the parent or guardian is closely adivsed 
of the child's progress and are active on the decision making team. 

Levine's (1970) parlance of the Milwaukee "fix^d point of referral" has positive implications for a 
metropolitan community. The concept of the fixed point of referral is to provide a life consulting service 
for the handicapped person W his family. The central referral has two functions: 

(1) Screen and provide consulting services; 

(2) Seeing that the client does not topple off the production line. 

A cooperative team approach for existing social agencies (schools, churches, associations, and governmental 
departments) within the coianunity could provide analogous functions to fulfill the needs o'f the handicapped 
within the larger city communities, -'The functions of the schools and vocational rehabilitation can b^ 
structured to provide a two year post high school counseling service f«r vocational and occupational develop- 
ment. Churches and association^ for ^he handicapped can contrit?u^e |)y providing -ttfe-time social and reci^ea- 
tional advise for the handicapped and his family, 

PERCEPTION 

- A person* s perception is the way that hie is aware of his inanediate environment, the world around him. 
Human beings use thi^ manner to organize experience to establish order and meaning in the world. Awareness 
of the world depends on the six senses and their stimulation. Each individual might have a different reaction 
about something he sees, hears, feels, tastes, touches, or smells, ^is is because we have had different 
stimuli and perceive things differently. The mentally handi<fapped child may have difficulty in any one or 
combination of his six senses. Some of the frequently identified perceptual difficulties of the Educable 
Mentally Handicapped children are listed below: 

1. , Erratic body control 

2« Lack of balance 

3. JLack of muscular control^ 

4. Poor dexterity control /coloring, writing,, tracing, etc) 

5. Jfo habitual\ side dominence 

6. Poor sense of direction'^7*locating items) 
^ 7, Unequal development 

,8. Illustrating figures 

9. j^ncorrect spacial relationships 

10. %nt^ngled sel^-concept 

11. Hearing disability ^ ' 

12, Problems in writing - (all visua4*-perception problems come to focus in writing,) 

13, , Cannot form abstract,, concept 8 

p 14. Child cannot understand pasty^prcaent, and future concepts. 

^ An early diagnosis of the problefc if^cessary to have^he greatest benefit for the child and his fliture 

in education. As teachers we can no lon^ excu^ ourselves by saying it^s the childs fault - we must know 

what the fault is and do something ab^ it. The following paragraphs will be helpful to guide the child in 
his perceptual development, ^^^.^..^^ ^ * 



\ 

\ 
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Visual Perception and Discrltnlnation j 
* In the area of visual perception the objectives listed below should be achieved: 

1. Do directional drills L^'^^^^"""^^"^^^ 

2. See difference in geometric figure^ \ 
3* Know his right and left side \ 
4, See detail in pictures I * 
5# 'See difference in form and, position of objects I 
6. Have figure-ground perception, | 

See likeness and difference in word configuration * 
Perform and pattern matching drills * 
Discriminate between words sim'ilarjhi appearance * . 
Perceive sp^ial relationships 

Activities to aid the child in this area are: 



7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 



1. 
2. 
3. 

5. 



Go around and touch objects of different color* 
Tell what is in a picture 

Place three objects in a row on a table, mix them up, 
have the child arrange them as they were at first. 
Have the child match many things. 

Be sure the child can recognize and copy his own name. 



Motor Development ' 

In the area of motor development a child should be able to: 

• ' * *, 

1* Static - put weight on one foot or the other for a set 

peri6d of tilne^lS seconds) 
2. Dynamic - hop on one foot or the other without traveling 
J f^r^^set pejriod of tjUne (10 seconds) 

^ 3. Coordihation - skip for measured distance, gallop for 

measured distance, jump rope by himself for a set count 
(10 seconds) 

4. Receiving and giving impetus - throw and catch a ball from 
set dist^ce (15 feet) , 



Activities to aid 



the c 



A 

lea^r 



Id in this area are: 



1. Follow the 

2. Skipping 

3. Hop on one foot bad 

4. Jack be nimble 

5. Walks on line 

6. Running pn toes 

7. High stuping horses^ 

8. Trating broken lines 

9. Do clapping variatio 
10. Rhythm bands 



and forth over rope on floor 



Auditory Perception 




/ 



In the area of auditory perception a child should be able to: 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 



Understand conanon spoken words 

Do simple listenl!hg drills ^ 

Reproduce rhyming sounds 

Hear and reproduce letters of the alp 

Match first sounds of words 

Recognize rhyiffing words an' pictures ( 
Perceiv* rhythmic sould 

Recognize and discriminate between common sounds 
Match initial consonant sounds to pictures 
Hear first, last and middle sounds in words 



V 



Activities to aid the child in this area are: 



1. Leader taps rhythm on table and chiW must repeat 
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2. c:.*'ld must guess what leader tapped on table 

3. Child must listen for words beginning with same sound 
Child must identify animal sounds 

5. Child must ideAti,fy rhyming words 

Tell the child a short and simple story and have him 
retell it as accurately as possible 

7. Have the child close his eyes and then have another 
child recite a jingle, the first, child must gijess who 
did the reciting, 

8. There are many singing and musical games 

9. Otve child bounces a ball and another child must tell 
how many, times the first child bounced the ball 
One child will hide with a bell and another must find 
hisr by listening to the sound of the bell 



6 
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BEHAVIOR MODIFICATION ^ 

* ", * 

• Biackhara and' Silbernian (1071) state that It is the task • n 

strive to ^ccdraplish two basic goals: ' socialization, training, and educatio 

, 1. To facilitate acquisition of desirable behavior that is not present in the 

^ Individual's repertoire, and; 

^' l°r «?y^H already^acquired that is socially undesirable 

the forms of behavior the ctnld should keep ani those that need to be 
changed or unlearned? ' 

' • ■ , 

least thj?^ crU^Jif'ViJ^rthVbehf? f ""^f'"'"^ ^^'^ observation and should involve at 

behavior1rcoSo^eI'4;^h?^n^i^;L:n: ttl n-odificat^on is to sho« that hu.an 

behavior and tl^e^u^^ou^fS'^^Hr^^r^sJ It'^in' c^I^^ri^Ki:"'"" °' f "^"^"^''^P'' "-ween hu.an 

patient ri^ii^J^te'ptielt" ^:h1vi':r!^^"^^ ^"''"/^^^ ^" the , environment of the 

Principles ' ^ * ' , 

arrange "L°Z:Z\'L\t:::::j'Z'^^^^^^^ -r^-^ way. it would be: 

removed frora the repertoire. • S"ch that desired behaviors are increased in frequency and/or 





t 



of fh-. nl^Ln ! 1 ^ " ^""^ ''"Virortaonc for potential reinforccrs, assess the total repertoire 
of the person ^nd take into account the total situation before he decides to trv a oartiiular in 
the modification of the_ behavio.r (Tharp, 1969), particular approach in 

Applicatio n and I'sc with the Mentally^ Handicapped ' ' ' 

nqfi7^ who have trouble learning in school frequently have behavior problems as well- Arena 

i f uUi rw h'af iXid'^r^d*' """'r i= that of providmg each of the^ildren :hrhl;e t ing 
airricuicics witt, an individualized curriculum which is functiorjal for them» 

One technique (giving candies for checks) is for the tes-her to find a reward'whirh i« h- • 

classroom Design for Mentally Handicapped i , . - 

rl.^roo^*" ri the n,ore^ Widely used and better known classroom designs is Hewatt'^ (1967, 1968) engineered 
classroon,^ It. is design-fd, to assist a cldss of nine children who have educational or en^tional difficulties. 

fnprodlJ^''^' believes that significant learnlnc or behavior change n,ay 6e achieved when three basic 
ingredients -are designed into a classroom: > 



1. Appropriate educational, tasks , 

2, Rewards that are meaningful to the learner, and 
3: Appropriate teacher control - ' 



Hewett (1968) lists seven behavior's in a graduated hierarchy of seven IpvpI.:' nrror,^., 
order, exploration, social approval, mastery, and achievemet^! * response. 

To help eath pupil acquire the basic skills or abilities considered desirable.' the classroom' i.: 
arranged into centers. The ord^ center is designed to help the child to attend respond f ^ , 

order his behavior. The exploratory, center Includes activities rela inrto s^fe^ce art ' dloZfTIt'^ 
.and is intended to encourage Intellectual exploration and enhance social b^hfv or 't^ t i d " ' are^ 
of activity IS the mastery center, .where both pupil and teacher desks are located and is where academic 

rsliT.Toi ^° -^-'^ ^-•^^ - ^"^^ when a chi5rne:d:''i:rs 



distraction (Hewett, 1968) 
PERSONAL AND SOCIAL CO^^PETENCIES 



I 




handicapped child musfe be trained to acquire these skills* 




-w^v^., „dvt; property rignrs ot his ovm which are treated with resoect He shonl^^Lwf^w!^!' 

to to things at the same time he is learning that there are .others who deservrtur;s. 

rho «e '""St also have an opportunity to have play experiences with other children so that he can learn 
.ontrr play, learn to take t.rns, learn to share and experience the warm fee ing that he has 

contributed as a worthwhile .ember of the gronp. Only through social interaction can he expand and groT 

h.h.^iJT'' r"'""^^^ handicapped children behave like t^rainable mentally handicapped persons because the 

^Kotloe 1960r"s III ill ''''' ^^^^^ substandard'^ocial b h ^ or'' 

rnlrnnV* < V 1 Competencies involve instruction and experience designed to develop the self- 

concept, social values, and social inter-action skills. , * u cvt.iop cne seit- 
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According to the studies of Kolstoe (1970) how one feels about himself is how he perceives the world. 
In the area of self, outcomes which should be developed at various levels are: ^ 

. Preprimary Level ^ . . ^ 

1# Knaws and^can tell his nam<5# ^ 

2* Knows and can tell his age* % 

3. Knows the difference between his and others* belongings* 
4* Is aware of physical characteristics of self and others* 

such as likenesses anfl differences in height, weight, 
age and apparel* ^ 

Prinary Level 

1* Knows his home addrdss, telephone number, and birth date. 

2* Knows the names of his family members. ' • *, 

3* lias independent work Habits* 

4. Has adequate habits of cleanliness, neatness, and care / * 
/ of property, 

5* Has personal preferences in sel"ection of games, food, clothing, 

and friends* 

6* 'Can recognize when a task is completed'* 

Intermediate Level 

^ 1* Recognizes when he has engaged in behavior which has 

\. ''good inter-personal consequences* 

2* Can distinguish between satsifactory *'and unsatisfactory 

task behavior. ^ 
3* Is able to participate in coopera|;4ve effort* > 
4* Can accept and profit from'^constructive criticism* 

5* Recognizes and can accept rules and laws* * ' 

Since through example and activities, the outcomes to be developed are; 
Prcprimary Level 

1* Participates in sharing and taking turtis* 

2* Knows and observes the rules of the classroom* , ^ 

3* Can play successfully in small groups* 

Knows the rules of courtesy sOch as "Excuse me,'* "Thank you." and 
"plijase*"^ ^ . 

Primary Level 

^ 1* Practices good table manners* ^ 
^^y- 2. Can share experiences, possessions, and ideas 

with others in the clas-^.* 
^ 3* Knows behavior appropriate to the classroom, halls, 
lunchroom, drinking fountain, and bus* 
4. Recognizes and accepts the authority of the teacher, 
principal, custodian, and other teachers* 
^S* Can cooperate in group activities* *^ 

Interroediate Level 

1* Knows that school experiences prepare people for ^ 

everyday living*.^ ' 
2* Understands and practices punctuality* 
3* Practices habit;s of good health and grooming. 
4. Can identify iibportant people by role and title* 

The development of an adequate self-concept and appropriate behavior in s<:hQol should be transferred 
to home and community actions-** Outcomes whi^h should be strived for are; 

Pre primary Level 

1* Knows the locailion 1^ his 
2* Knows the roojss in M\Jr6me* 

3. Know&,Hmt^^cirries out chores such as picking up 

toy*TLjCiothes and other items* * 

4. Knows the work of his father and mother (or surrogates) . 
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Primary Level 

t 

1# Knows location of his home with respect to store's, movies, and 

|)ublic buildings, ^ 
2. . Knows rules of cooperation in family activities such as con- 
versation, TV» of the telephone, and parties*, 
'3, KnowS)propeiybGhavior at the moviej, on the bus or subway, in a 
• restaurant, in the swimming pool, and in the library. 

4. Kpows the community helpers: policeman, fireman, garbage colJi-tor 
' milkman, bus driver, or subway conductor. ^ 
^ 5, Knows what to do when lost. 

6. I'rows about family service personnel such as doctors, dentists, ' . 
nurses, clergyman, druggists. / 

7. Respects the property rights of others. 

Intermediate Level / 

^ — • ■ - / 

1. Knows the location and how to use the nearest fire alarm and 
^ police station services. I 

2. Can use the community transportation systems. ♦ ^ 

3. Knows about some of t;he local industries, occupations, and 

bus.inesses and the ]ths people perform. "* , 

4. Knows about historical figures such as Columbus, Washington, 
and Lincoln. 

MATH FOR TlIE EDUCAFLE MENTALLY HANDICAPPED CHILD ^ 

The Educable child is not ready as early for arithmetic as , the normal child.' He cannot progress as 
rapidly nor grasp the conce|>:s as soon, but he can master enough arithmetic to be functional in family and 
community life, Educable children are limited in the amount and type of arithmetic they can learn.. 

According to Kirk (1962) some of the more important principles of teaching arithmetic to the 
mentally retarded are: 

^ 1. Find the ^evel where the child can succeed^ arid, have him proceed at 
his own speed. ' * 

2. Present all material in a simple, precise, and understan<lable manner. 

3. Give ample individual help and attention. 

*: 4. Use concrete materials as often as possible. 

5. Teach in easy one-at-a-time steps with repetition. 

u-,^ . teaching and learning process must be of a mechanistic nature. Immediate aim is to enable the 
child to function regardless of his comprehensiop at the time. Rote learning is the retarded child's basic 
means of learning. After th* thild has memorized the numbe'rs, he can' be taught to count objectively. After 
he has memorized somejof the. addition facts, he is taught to apply them to concrete objective situations! 

' Iri the Prin»ry level, arithmetic is taught informally through 'experiences which tcacfi the child to 
count anjl understand number concepts, and tertns <»£ quantity, and to 'recognize written numbers. The child is 
a^so introduced to co^.cepts of time, money, temperature, weight, size, and 'fractiSn, as whole and half. At 
this time the concept of time is presented as today, Tomorrow, yesterday, a week, a year, and an hour! It 
is not until the child reaches the intermediate level that he is Caught to tell time by the clqck. 

1 . . Intermediate level a more formal approach is used. The child is taught rational counting, at 

rac ion II I Tod d "° "h'"*'"' additional facts are presented to^him Sub!' 

traction is introduced as the separating or taking away. The child is usually able to count by 2's 5's 
Mif/' f t ^<'""«,*° "^l^e 'Change for twenty-five cents, fifty cents, and if possible, one dollar. 

child is Civen lessons dpaHna moo<,.,^o<. „J„f» ... . , . .' ^y^^at. 



- 6- ■.-c..,.;,-i^y« V.CI11.0, liny ccnts, ano it possible, one dollar. 

child is given essons dealing with measures of pints, quarts, inches, 'feet, yards, and pounds. He has 

and bedM^!" ' ' V"^' '^""^ "^"^ ' '^V' "^en'it is'noon time, meal 

In the Second/ry level social arithmetic is stressed. The tools are applied to situations the 
student may meet in life. These concepts include figuring wh«t his salary, might be, saving money, banking- 
paying taxes, insurance, leases, and.mortages. bou ncy, oan^mg. 

t^^ ""^ °^ schooling the student shouid ,be able to add four digits and'carry. subtract four 

digits and borrow, use simple fractions, read thermometers, tell time .^rrectly, and use a calendar. He . 

should know money terms and values and have an understanding of the services of a bank. He should be able 
to function in normal situations and know where and how to get help beyond his ability. 



MUSIC CURRICULl^I 




are ,as ttlTot] '° ^''''^ acbieven,cr.t Expectations of the m,i child 



Preschool (0-5 years) 



1.- Can learn to sing siifiplc songs shortly after fourth birthday 
-^.'l Pitch problems quite prevalent 

3. Might listen to music that interests him for brief periods 



School-Age (6-21 years) 



At lowest level, can usually be taught to use a variety of physical 
movements to emphasize beat, accent and pattern in music 
At higlier levels can be taught to acx;omplish practically anything 
^offered in the typical el^entary grade curriculum guid^^ 



K JL ^^c?f usually designed to^quip the child with those skills' ne'eded to makp a Hv^na o a 

bec^c an effective, happy human being- The music in a special ediTcation program hel^s to llinJ.ll l^ X 
dteJ:pirnf"^^"^ ^ --^-^^ exp^ess^o^^r^:: ^Jrw/^hle^^L^^i: s^^ctl' 

Gingland (1965) states that music can accomplish the following things in these four major areas: 

1. ^^^"^^Y^a^th. Realizing a feeling of participation, belonging and achievement; 
providing an acceptable outlet for physical and etrfotional tensions; developing 
poise and self-confidence; expressing^f eeling, and in general, fun and haj^pinesV. 

development ^nd adjustment. Group participation; following directions; 
extending attention span; sharing and* taking turns; as an aid to simple role- 

pUying and dramatization; appreciating social concepts; developing self- ' * • 

V dicipline and self-control. . v • • ^ . ^ 

3. Languafie development. Developing auditory discrimination and memory; learning many 

vLTbNr .""'/T'".""' direction and objects; increasing 

vocabulary and rote learning. j f * aaxi.g 

Phy^tcal .ievelopment motor and muscular. Usin^arge and small muscles; ^. 
aiding coordination; developing a sens«s of rW^ and terapo; learning to • 
control movement; developing basic physical skills. 



important as background development to square dancine folk danMnr « ^.T ! ' ^"^^^"8 running are 
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provide noarlv instant success for its^player. A recorder is anot'.... relatively simple instrument to pla>.V_ 
Childrt'i can experiment ^> playing familiar nelodies and eventually learn to read musical notation. 

Mi>sic can be . »nif\ing activity in the classroom, not visited by a music specialist. It can develop 
«roup ff-eiinj^ and a pleasant atmosphere, Gingland (1965) 'states that a variety of short r.usjc periods 
throughout the day can relieve tensions and hc^p Qonbat restlessness due to too r'uch sitting and concentration 
on r^ore frustrating tasks. 

TeatfuTS will find n^slc cs a reinforcement agent m the foUowipt; areas:' 

I* Learning to listen ' 

Speech articulation 
3., r^nowlcdge of left & right, up down, fast & slow, loud 6v soft., 
A., Better body control t;hrough playing instruine ts, body rhythms, dancing 
5, Coiirting 

fj.. Following directions and rules in mrfsical games 

Learning self-control in a stimulating exciting environment 
Better posture and grace through dance r5>ovcmcnts 
Learning discipline and cooperation in an environ^^ent foreign 
regular classroom * 
10, Development of self-confidence 
II.. LnricbrienC tlirough dramatics, instrumental and choral concert 

attendance and participation, and» music appreciation. , \_ ^ 

Daily opportunities for musical experience in a wcil-structured nusic program involving si-^^ing, 
dQncini>^ iistenin^, plaving instruments and creating will help the mentally retarded child to develo[>^ 
"-^'S'.cally , emr>tionally, physically and socially., ■ ^ ^ ^ 

Ml SIC DOES KIACA) THE RETARDED CHIIi) AND CAN 3E ONE OF OVR MOST EFrECTR'E TEACHING TOOLS. ^ 
(ARVIR Kl)VCA710K 

Si,pport ot Career Education. In watching children play, one becomes cognizant of career development 
ti.at is m the process. In observing children playing Tennyson (1971) noted the measurement of self-worth, 
b'AlcUMi o. self-esteem, satisfaction of needs of achievement; they test their potential, discover themselves, 
ant. .orn identities. it is amazing how central these children's actions are to the goals^of the career and 
vocational educators. 

The astonishment is the way in which we as educators can structure behavioral attitudes and natterns 
to uncor.scieu-Iv assim^ late that work is different than play. Oiu: monitary values, superb grading and marking 
svste-i, a-id our superficial reinforcers have resulted in the repression of positive learning attitudes and 
the regression of cnt!>usiasm these youngsters once had for work.^ 

The Vocational Education Amendments of 1968 have focused renewed attention on the handicapped. 
Degress hah mandated that 207. of all Federal funds allocate^ to the individual state and local vocational 
eciucation agencies be distributed to provide for the career and vocational development of the handicapped 
(locatlonal Education for liandicapped Persons Handbook, 1969), The national legislation expressed its 
sens^itivitv lor carter development by influencing programs to the full range of students k through 14 
co]it>:c iwur^d as well as non-coilegc bound and all disciplines of handicapped citizens. - ' 

Occupational Exposure. Educators have not had the best preparation to assist okcontribute to the 
vocational development of students. Teachers hnd counselors have strategically matched an individua^l's 
characteristics with the occupational requirements and resolved a decided vocation for aUstudents. Special 
educators, in most cases, do not have the background or framework to provide the necessar> experiences for 
the ecucable ^lentaily liandicapped.; These students must' be conditioned and trained' to achieve the status of 
a self^s..f;icient member of our society. Elementary educators of the Mentally Handicapped must broaden their 
trai^itional concepts and orient t*ese students to the occupat ionally relevant expectations of o'ir "world of 
work.. AU products of the .\merican school system must be developed to their full^jst potential This 
develop."ept -nust correlate with each individuals potential. If a graduating Mentallv Handicapped student's 
reading pou-ntiai will he achieved at the fourth gra^e level then the play at work objectives must begin with 
teachers of the ClH children at the first grade to provide for the achic-vement of self -development neressarv 
2or succ-sstul occupati9nal placement and retention.^ ' • 



Reported in industlrial literature by Herzberg, Mausner, and SrvHerman (1959) the graduates of the 
Aprrican .chooi systems mu:,t aaapt to the "humanness^* of the working environment. A major contribution to 
tiH poor work stimulation, decreased production, worker dissatisfaction and unrest is the inability of 
managcrent and the newly employed graduate to adjust. If management is assisting to provide directlv for 
the ed.K:alion (field trips, Curriculum implementation, epoakers, etc.) of the Educabie Mentally Handicapped, 
will the\ rot liKewise employ the EMH luiman beings upon achievement of graduation.^ 
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Planning for Career Education, Career education is a blending of acadonic, vocational, pre-collegc, 
special, and general education as defined by WoVthmgton (1972). The fundamental concept of career edncation 
is that all educ^ional experiences, curriculurr instruction, and counseling nust be geared to preparing for 
economic independence, personal fulfillment, and an appreciation for the dignity of work.^ IdeasJ.ly, every 
student will leave 4rhool with an entry-level job or the capability of continuing his higher education.^ 

Career Education at the Primary and Intermediate Levels. Career education at the pri-^ary and inter- 
mediate levels IS basically an expiatory mterrelat ionary composition of the entire curriculum.. Structured 
pupil learning experiences include;' field trips to the industrXal and business firms of the community to 
understand the concepts, expectations, and job responsibilities of 'specif ic employment withm the classification 
of the Occupational Galaxies, media centers to provide teachers the opportuaxty of enhancing the pupil's 
knowledge, and to implement career concepts into existing curriculum wherc"corrolation of subject natter and 
career concepts coincide. 

Career education at the primary and intermediate U-vels sliould be structLired around the following 
activities (Frol 6 Penn, 1970): 

At the primary level.* 

1. Hngage in experiential or beginning types of acceptable behavior ^ 

2. Explore skills to control or modify their environment 

3. Explore undx^rstandings of the 'whv' of tilings 

4. explore understandings of !iow to accomplish simple or basic activities 

5. engage m activity and behavior whicli is controlled, supervised or planned 
*by adults. 

Intermediate activities should include: 

U Begin to operate and perform simple and basic tasks and skills more independently 

2, Begin to understand the "when" and "why" of doing things 

V 3.^ Begin^to make simple and correct choices 

4, Begin to assume some responsibility for personal behavior 

5. Begin to understand consequences of personal behavior 
Begin to engage m more complex behavioral tasks and skills 

- Secondary Career Kducation> Career education at the secondary level becomes more specialized in the 

area of vocational education^ At the secondary level learning behavior is focused on developing vocational 
competencies^ Av^ademic skills are related to comm.unication anrf qualification (measuring, writing, listening, 
etc.). Work performance skills arc related to specific job. activities (engine repair, sewing, clerical tasks, 
use of hand tools, etc.).^ Personal - social skills include; getting along with peers and supervisors, 
punctuality and attendajicc, attitude and acceptable manners. Work orientation skills (remembering procedures, 
safety rules, transportation, physical health, understanding job information, etc.) must be related to the 
academic, elective, and work experience curriculum as well as "On The Job Training." 

Handicapped students frequently discover that they must develop a higher levyl of academic competence 
to acquire a specif^^C vocational skill related to their employment.. Students must have a functional use of 
these skills. This requires a close liaison of the work coordinator, special education teacher, and vocational 
instructor. Concentrated individualized instructional programs will often facilitate achievement of these 
functional skills if the handicapped student can determine that his continued employment or job training is 
dependent upon the acquisition of a particular skilK (e.g., a student is enrolled m academic classes m 
the morning and working "On The Job Training" at a hardware store m tht afternoon. -The work coordinator v 
determines that this student must learn how to measure or the training will be termigiated. The coordinator, 
and teachers, individualize this student^s learning activities in the academic classes to develop competent 
measuring skills.) 

VOCATIONAL KDrCATION • * 

The public school has a basic responsibility for providing programs for 'all cliildren during the 
school Years as defined bv local law or regulation.: These- programs should be designed and conducted to 
achieve the individual needs of those students withm their attendance areas. The educablc mentally 
handicapped student needs a special vocational program to provide for the fulfillment of the needs to become 
a self-sufficient nember of society after leaving school. 

Younie (1966) states, as with children of hi^'Jier intell it^ence, the goal of economic sel f -su f f ic lenc v 
is recognized a. ' --g a vital objective for the rducahle mentally retarded. On the basis of this information 
presently avaj lable, it is as^jmed that this goal may reached most efficientlv and effectively through a 
well structured, vocationally oriented program which js designated as a school work studv program or some 
similar term. 
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To achieve the goal of setf-suf f icicncy, it is essential to develop a work study program of some type 
^hat will prepare students for the working w,orld they must enter into. Schools must design and structure the 
specialized^ curriculum to insure the handicapped students receive adequate training to prepare them for work 
after termination of formal education. The responsibility can be taken by the training of students in conwwnit/ 
resorrces, and through che close cooperation between State' Departments of Special Education, Vocational 
Education, and Rehabilitation. The cooperative plan of these three organizations must be implerrented efficiently 
at the local and unit levels. - 

COOPERATIN9' AGENCIES 

Division of Vocational Rehabilitation 

^' 

The first of three cooperating org nizations is Division of Vocational RebabiliVation (DVR). 
When an individual applies for vocational rehabilitation, he Is given a diagnostic study, which consists of 
a comprehensive evaluation of the pertinent medical, psychological, vocational, educational, cultural, 
social, and environmental factors in his case. This diagnostic study, arranged by the /ocational rehabilitation 
counselor, includes an evaluation of the ^dividual personality, intelligence level, educational achievement, 
work experience, vocational apptitudes and Interests, p^ersonal and social adjustment, employment opportunities, 
and other pertinent; data which might be helpful* in determining the individual's vocational education program 
in which he should participate, DVR is in short, the testing or evaluating part of the three agencies. 
(Young, E. B., 1969) 

Vocational Education 

/ < 

Vocational Education has the specific responsibility of providing for the vocational education 
training of children qualifying under, the special needs area. This agency is responsible for the distri- 
bution of the Federal funding allocated for career education, confirming the 20% allotment to special needs,: 
They direct the purchase of equipment, inventory of equipment, and the coordination of workshops and institutes 
for counselors and special education instructors. Curriculum designs and evaluation of the sponsored programs 
for students and curriculum, -are required and recapitulated by Vocational Education. They also establish 
guidelines for vocational, industrial; and special needs certification of teachers. 

State Department of Special Education 

The primary responsibility of this agency is the development and coordination of modified prograns 
thar^ill meet the special needs of the handicapped population within the public school framework.; 

The school uses the information given to it by D\nR and the funding made available to them by the 
State Department to put together the type of individualized program the student may need,^ They supply instrutioii 
designed to gi^^e the student preparation for their future job, and eventual economic self-sufficiency. The 
work coordinator takes the responsibility ^of job placement and foljow-up. 

Research of Fraenkel (1970); indicates that Mentally retarded children learn best with special 
training which is provided by classroom educators during tiieir school years. 

SUCCnSSR7L PROGRAMS ^ 

A Secondary Program in Buffalo 

A student entering the secondary program lor the retarded under this spaj|:ial needs program, under- 
takes a curriculum designed for four years. Each year is a sequence of stages planned to develop the students' 
potential and prepare him to Lake part in the world of work. Students progress through four identifiable 
phases on an individual basis. ^ 

Phase I serves as an orientation period during which the student learns to adjust to the schoo»l 
surroundings. At this time, he learns to follow a rigid schedule: gains poise and self-control; generally 
becomes familiar with the' world of Work; gams more competence m the basic skills; learns to recognize and 
accept his own limitations; is introduced to job opportunities available and how to apply them; and learns 
the importance of getting along with others. 

Phase II serves a dual purpose. It is basically an extension of Phase I, but also includes a <ieta:lcd 
description of the occupations available to the local community, units on how to get a job and fiold it, and 
preparation for in-schooj and out-of-school work experience., Tlie stuclenr learns to use the basic skill subjects 
to help him function independently. He also is taught the geography of government of the local corimunityc 
Field trips are the major vehicle of mstructipn. 
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Phase III includes an In-school work program as an introduction to further vork experience. This phase 
is a prerequisite to Phase IV. The student uses the basic skill subjects to help n^m in various job situations 
within the school environment. He receives the training necessary to ^support himself in the world of work. 
The underlying philosophy of this phase of the curriculum is to enable the student to function independently in 
a work situation* 

Phase IV moves the student from a school situation into the community for various job experiehces. He 
continues to participate in classroom experiences correlated with the 'community job and receives further train- 
ing in basic skill subjects. Half the student* s time is spent^in school and half in the community, with a 
typical pattern of 20 hours a week of work experience over a period of 30 weeks. The t5me in schpol is spent 
devoted to facing and solving problems met iif'the work experiences of the student. The aim of th'^s phase is 
to pi^epare the student to gain the proper skills to retain a job after completion ci the four-year program. 

A Secondary Program in Manatee County^ Florida 

This instructional program provides three class periods of occupational training daily throughout 
the school year for students who are presently assigned to special education p¥Ograms in one of the seven 
secondary schools of the county. The students do not receive units toward graduation nor is credit given 
them for participating in the occupational experience program. Instead, they receive a certificate of 
completion* A f ew ^^tudents, who are assigned to graded classes^do receive credits ior the vocat^ional courses 
and many proceed to a high school diploma* ,The skill training consists ot six courses, each concerned with a 
general area of service occupations. Ihiring the first few weeks ot the school year, the students are rotated 
through the six skill training areas to give them information and Ideas concerning^ each one. The vocational 
training is quite flexible, permitting varied experiences within one occupational area and in related areas. 
It is possible for students in this program to transfer to the regular vocational courses offered. 

The placement of students from this program is 'usually high, almost I00%^nd at an average hourly 
rate of $1*60 ^er hour* The program also has a built-in follow-up counsel ingf'fo assure job retention and 
permanency of adjustment. 
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LEARNI^^G DISABILITIES 



DEFINITION! 



An article by Kirk and Bateman states that a Learning Disability refers to a retardation, disorder, 
or delayed development in one. or more of the processes of speech, language, reading, writing, arithmetic, or 
othAT school subjects resulting from a psychological handicap caused by a possible cerebral disfunction and/c 
emotional or behavioral disturbances. It Is not the result of mental retardation, sensory deprivation, or 
cultural or instructional factors. / 

General Characteristics ; The term most frequently cited characteristics, ^ order of frequency cited were:; 

1. Hyperactivity ' ^ 

2. Perceptual-motor impairments * 

3. Emotional stability 

4. General Orientation defects * ^ 

5. Disorders of attention (e.g., short attention span, distractibility) 

6. Iiijpulsivity 

7. Disorders of memory and thinking 

8. Specific learning disabilities in reading, arithmetic, handwriting j 
and spelling 

9. Disorders of speech and hearing 

10. Equivocal neurological signs and clectroenccph#lographic irregularities. 
Obiectives; The 11 objectives as listed by Bernstein arc: 



Stimulate the child's curiosity and interest in his environment 

Utilize scientific principles and concepts thajt the child can understand and that 
will help him in a problem-solving' situation 

Provide experiences to teach the chl'ld h6w to cope with this physical world 
Prepare the child for his adult life as a worker, citizen and social being 
Help the child to function independently in his home and in the greater 
conmiuni ty 

Assist him to develop positive attitudes toward safety practices 
Guide him to develop sound health habits 
Encourage "pupil participation and verbal expression 
Develop an environmental vocabulary that will help the child 
function in his surroundings 

Provide concrete learning aids and experiences that will help him solve 
problem situations 

Develop an awareness of each child's special needs in the solving of 
everyday problems. 

the following pages, this committee has broken doin the I.T.P.A. test mto 10 subtests. In doing 
this, we have identified 10 learning disabilities, given characteristics of each, given names of tests for 
further testing in each area, given suggestions for remediation, and given materialt and activities to aid in 
the remediation process. ' ' 



1. 
2. 

3. 
A. 
5. 

6. 
7. 



10. 
11. 



On 



The I.T.P.A. subtests do not cover all the learning disability areas, nor/ do they take personality, 
mental set, emotional dlsturbances,*'or physical abnormalities into account. These subtests do attempt to 
measure perceptual and cognitive abilities which seem to bear a relationship to intellectual development and 
academic learning. Other tests have been mentioned for more precise pinpointing of deficits and correlated 
areas of possible weaknesses. 

Some children show such clear signs of disability in some areas without supplementary testing, that 
a detailed remedial program can be set up with only the I.T.P.A. test results. 

The purpose of making a diagnoses is to set up a remedial program. We, as a committee have attempted 
to provide some general ideas for a remedial program for each of the 10 main subtests of the I.T.P.A. 

AUDITORY RECEPTION: Identification: 

Auditory reception refers to the ability to understand the spoken word. (Bush and Giles, 1969) 
Characteristics: 



He may be unable to grasp more than simple oral directions 
He may I'nderstand directions better if pictures, diagrams, 
or gestures are used 
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3. He may need to be led or physically directed when told to 
sit down or turn around, 

4. The teacher may suspect si hearing loss ' 

5. He may often want to work alone rather than on a team 

6. He may not enjoy stories and prefer television to the radio 

7. He may avoid world gamtis 

8. He may appear slow to respond 

9. He may be able to^peat what he hears even though he does 
not i\nderstand it 

Related Tests: ^ ^w-s^ 

1. P.P.V.T. (Dunn, 1965), 

2. Benet 

3. "*Wisc 

4. Ask the child informally if a pair of words so^rnd the same 
or different 

5. l/epman 

6. Have him checked out by an au^ftj^gist (Kirk and Kirk, 1971) 
Remediation; 

1. Play Simple Simon games without using visual clues 

2. Use short, one concept phrases 

3. Ask short questions 

4. ^ Use experience charts^in reading 

5. Give visual clues whenever possible 

6. Use visual aid's as much as possible (Bush and Giles, 1969) 
Materials: 



A.D.D. (Auditory Discrimination in Depth) 25-100, $49.50, Teaching Resources, Inc., 
100 Boys ton Street, Boston, Mass. 02116 

Activities : 

Understanding and following Verbal Directorns. Games: Third Grade. ^ 

Simon Says - Tliis is a game where -the leader gives commands which 
must *he obeyed when preceeded by "Simon Says." 

2. I say stoop - This is a game in which the leader gives commands that are to be 
followed regardless of the leader*s actions. 

VISUAL RECEPTION: Identification: 

^ Visual ro^ception, or visual decoding refers 'to the ability of the child to understand or interpret 

what he sees - that is, -the ability to comprehend the meaning of symbols, written words, or pictures. 
' (Bush and Giles, 1969) 



Characteristics; 



1, The child may not have cared mucli for picture books and is slow in 
identifying pictures of objects 

2, The child often fails to obtain context clues from illustrations 
and often cannot explain what is happening 

3, The child may have difficulty arranging pictures in proper order 

4, The child is often slow in completing workbook assignments 

5, The child is sometimes insensitive to grimaces and facial expressions 

Related Tests; , * 



1. P.P.V.T, 

2. Benet 

3. Wise 

4. SRA Primary Mental Abilities Test (Thurnstonc & Tluirnstone, 1953) 

5. Minnesota Preschool Scale (Goodenough, Maurer & VanWagenen, 1940) 

6. Parts of the Columbia Mental Maturity Scale (Buremeister , Blum & Lorge, 1954) 

7. Frostig*s Developmental Tests of Visual Perception (1964) 

8. The Developmental Form Sequence Test (Beory and Bul<tencia, 1967) 
(Kirk and Kirk, 1971) 
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1. Tlie child should be allowed to audicorize whenever possible 

2. Reading sliould be taught by using the phonetic method 

3. Comprehension should be checked carefully, giving auditory cluos 

4. The child should use records, tape recorders or other methods of 
auditcrizing material to be learned. (Bush and Giles, 1969) 



Materials : 



Cuisenaire Corporation of America, 12 Church Street, New Roche 11c, N.Y. 10805, 
Cuiscnaire Rods (1958X. 

Wl^itman Publishing Co., Racine, Wisconsin, Picture Word Book . Simple Obiec ts' 
to Color. (Grade 2) 

Activities; Games - Seventh and Eightii Grade * 

1. Tfie student looks at a map as t!^e teacher calls out a H^apital or principal city. 
The student tlien writes the city and state. 

2. Use a flarfnelboard outline map of states in the United States. Capitals on 
cards are^ given to the student. IvTien the teacher calls on a certain state, 
the student places a capital card in that state. 

3. The flannelboard can also be used for word-matching games * 

An)ITORY ASSOCUTION:, Identification: 

Auditory Association is the ability to draw relationships from what is heard.^ 
Characteristics! 

1. The child may have difficulty categorizing objects verbally 

2. The child seldom uses similes ,,nd metaphores 

3. Tlie child often has difficulty grasping the idea of sets and subsets 
or outlining material 

4. Tlie child is often slow to respond to tasks requiring generalizations 

5. The child may have difficulty relating the moral of the story 
because it is difficult for him Co see correspondence between the 
abstract situation and the tangible example given in the story 

6., The child may not detect incongruities in absurd statements 

7. The child may have difficulty solving riddles or understanding puns, 

proverbs, and parables 
8., The child may fail to understand a joke 
9. The child may not see relationships like "whole-part" 
10. The child may have difficulty in generalizing from one situation to 
another 

Related Tests: 



'-^l. Benet 

2. Wise . 

3. : Tests of similarities and differences, 6pposites and 
analogies, and verbal absurdities 
(Kirk and Kirk, 1971) 

Remediation! f 

U Ask the child one-concept questions, eliciting several short answers 

2, Accept concrete answers 

3. Supply more abstract clues for him t 
A. Provide visual clues whchever possible 

5. Give enough time for each response 

6. Give the child written questions to think about before answering 
oral questions.^ 

I (Bu&h and Giles, 1969) 



Materials: 



Developmental Learning Materials . $250.00, 3505 N. Ashland Ave., Chicago, Til. 60657 
(Imagery, Motor, Discrimination, JW^urc Gronifd, Memory),. Bell and Itowell Company, 
7100 McCormi<(k Road, Chicago, Iltitiois 60654. The Unguage Master. 
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Activities; Sinon Says - Fourth Grade. * 

This familiar game may be used to improve attention span and Auditory Perception. Use more difficult 
phrases as the child responds. Be sure student understands they are to remain still unless instruction begins 
"Simon Says." <i * 

1. Hold left ear lobe with right hand 

2. Hop on right foot three times, left foot twice, ^nd both feet 
tog'Gther four times 

3. Tyrn around twice to the left and sit down 

4. Take three steps forward and five steps back beginning on 
the left foot 

5. Pat your head with your left hand and rub your stomach with 
your right i;and 

VISUAL ASSOCIATION: Identification: 

Visual Association is the ability to relate, organize and i?.anipulate visual symbols in a weaningf I'l 
way. (Bush and Giles, '1969) 



Character ists: 



1. The child may do poorly in craft work because he does not see 
relationships among materials 

2. The child often fails to grasp content of a story from a series 
of pictures 

3. The child may have difficulty in putting a ser-^es of pictures in the 
correct order 

4. The child may fail to use context clues from the illustrations. 
Related Tests: * 

1. Raven Progressive H<:trices (1947) I 

2. Healy Picture Completion Tests I and II 

3. Columbia Mental >fati'rity Scale (1954) 

4. Minnesota Preschool Scale (1940) 

5. Leiter International Scale (1955) 

6. Reading readiness materials including drawing a line from 
a word to a correct choice of a group of pictures 

7. Classification of pi^ctures by putting all things to wear 
into one pile, etc. 

(Kirk and Kirk, 1971) 

Remediation: 



1. Permit the child to trace correct responses first 

2. Provide as many auditory clues as possible 

3. *Teach'Dolch 220 words 

'4. Teach the phonetic elements as the child grows as an 
independent rftader 
(Bush and Giles, 1969) 

Materials: Continental Press, Elizabethtown, Pa., 17022 , Instructional Materials for 

E^fceptional Children by Eichler and Snyder (1958). Grade 1. Gerrard Publishing 
Co., Champaign, Illinois 61820. "The Happy Bears" story reading pad by E. W 
Dolch (1956). First Grade. 

Activities: Tliird Grade ^ 

Wordo, like Bingo, requires , individual cards divided into sixteen or twenty-fi|e 
squares. Each square has a noun or verb printed in it. Tlie teacher or leader' 't 
flashes picture cards and the child places a bottle cap or button over the matching 
word. The winner calls "wordo" and selects the correct picture before earning a 
' point. 

Verbal Expression: Identification: 

/ 

Verbal Expression is the ability to put one*s ideas into words. It involves the/intent to express 
a concept as well as the actual verbal ability. ' » 
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Characteristics; 



17 Tlie child may answer questions with one word answers or not at all 
** - 2. The child may rely on 'gestures to express himself 

3. The child seldom adds much to class discussion 

4. The child sometimes can understand complicated language but is at a 
loss for words in expressing himself orally 

5. The child may raise his hand to answer questions, but when cayed 
^ upon, he may stumble and give an inadequate answer, 

6. T!ie child may want to draw a picture or exptess with his hands rather 
than tell a»>out it 

7. The older child generally does beautiful work on paper, but does poorly 
on oral work 

8. A teacher may notice these children be/:ause they seem dull until 
he gets to know them better and finally ranks them greater than 
average in the class 

9. Some of these children talk a lot, but have very little to say 

Related Tests; 



1. Benet 

2. Wise 

3. Sometimes a through speech analysis may be necessary 

4. See if the child has the basic vocal skills which make 
speech flow easily 

5*. See if the child lacks content of ideas to express 
(Kirk and Kirk, 1971) * 



Remediation; 



1. Give the child the opportunity and time for oral responses 

2. Give the child moral support and many verbal clues during 
periods of show-and-tell 

3. Provide visual clues to help the child describe events 

4. Encourage the child to give oral reports permitting him to 
use notes and visual aids. 

(Bush and Giles, 1969) 



Material q* 



People Fingertip Puppet s. G625 . Creative Playthings, Princeton, New Jersey, $2.50- 



Activities; 



Rhyming Game - Second Grade. A child begins the game by saying, "I have a hat." Next child 
may say, "I have a hat and a cat." The third child may say, "I have a hat, a cac, and a bat." 

MANl'AL FVPRCSSION: Identification: 

t'^ ^ >Janual Expression is the ability to express an idea or ideas with hand gestures. 
Characteristics: ^ 

1. This child is not "nx5tor-minded" and would rather tell you than show you 

how to do something. 
"2. The child may use few gestures 

3. The child may find it difficult to dramatize stones and plays 
/ 4. The child may or may not be bodily clumsy 

t- 5. Tlie child often has an inadequate concept of the 'location of body parts -^nd 
, may misjudge the space required for body movement 

6. The child may have difficulty understanding simple maps y 
The child may easily get lost in a new building because of <^ 
lack of motor-mindedness 

8. The child may have trouble with jigsaw puzzles ^ 

9. The child may have difficulty with drawing t 

10. In drawing a man, the child may mislocate parts of the 
body 

11. The child's writing may be illegible 



7 
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Related Tests; 



/ 



1. Benet - (Formboard and block building subtests) 
„ I 2. Goodenough Draw-A-Man Test (Good«^ough, 1962; Harris, 1963) 
3* Money Road Map Test (1965) '7 
4* Bender-Gestalt ' 
5. Developmental Test ot Visual Motor Integration (1967) 
6* Ontario School Ability Exam (1936) 
7. Purdue Perceptual Rating Survey (Kepilart, I960) 
(Kirk and Kirk, 1971) 

Reir.ediat ionf 

1. Do not expect the child to participate before the group 
/ 2. Allow the child to express his ideas verbally as well as 

tnanual ly . 

(Bush and Giles, 1969) 

Materials; ^ ^ 

Peabody Language Development. Kit , American Guidance Service Incorporated, 
Publishers Building, Circle Pines, Minnesota 50014 

Activities' » 



Show-me game - Yhe teacher or child nay be the leader and ask to have the following 
pantomimed: Something your mother does at home;^ something you like to eat; some- 
thing you like to wear; something a cowboy does, etc* The possibilities here are 
many. • ^ 

AUDITORY CLOSURE:^ Identification: ^ 

Auditory Closure refers to the ability of the child to grasp a word when only part of tlie word' is 
presented to hifr.. He must use closure to identify the word. (Kirk, 1971) 

Characteristics ; 

1. The child may have trouble learning plurals, past tenses, irregular forms 

of verbs, etc. * 

2. The child may have trouble learning nursery rhymes, learning to count, 
learning multiplication facts by rote, learning to tell tine, learning 
his teacher's name or the childrens' names. 

^— f ^ 

Related Tests; 



1. Check' auditory discrimination test 
^ 2. Take into account the language spoken in the* home 

(Kirk and Kirk, 1971) 

Remed iat ion: 

1. Encourage the child to imitate the teacher's use of t!ie correct 
grammatical language \ 

2. Encourage the child to memorize short poems and piirases 

3. Provide visual clues whenever possible 

% 4. Check the child's souna blending abilities before pressuring 

him with phonics training 
5. Strengthen the sight vocabulary by use of drill actavlLies, 
(Bush and Giles, 1969) 



Materials : 



Peabody Lan^age Stlmujlus Card^ « American Guidance Service, Incorporated, 
Publishers Build irg. Circle Pines, Minnesota 5501A 



Activities ; 



^ The Commercial Game - Fifth Grade. Use well knowr TV commercials. The teacher gives 
the first few words. Tlie child then completes the comA'nercial with the correct word; such as:. 
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1. ♦You should brush after each C'^^eal) . 

2. Don*t be a litter (hug) / 

3. Only you can prevent forest (flLres) 

VISUAL CLOSURE: Identification: 

parts. (Kirk^nd'^Kirk 'l971) ^^'^^'^ recognize a visual whole from the pre^ntatio,^of a part of mutilated 
Characteristics : ^ 

1. Tlie child may have difficulty placing his hands 'in a particular position 

2. The child may have difficulty matching shapes of geometric figures 

3. The child may have difficulty maintaining his sense of direction 

4. The child may have difficulty differentiating vertical from horizontal 
numbers 

^ 5.: The child may have difficulty reading, telling time, and using maps 
Related Tests; 

1. Minnesota Preschool Scale 

2. Wise ^.manikin and picture completion parts) 
(Kirk and Kiik, 1971) 

Remediation: ^ 

1. Use visual closure cards'—-^ i 

2. Use puzzles / 

3. Use Aids to Psycholinguisti/g Teaching by'Bush and Giles V 
pages 175 - 176. ^ * 

4. Cut actual objects into parts so the child can manipulate them 

Materials: 

Dimnoff Program, Teaching Resources Corp., 100 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 02116 
Ac t ivit ies: ' • 

Please refer to the book. Aids to Psvcholinguistic Teaching , by Bush and Giles, i969 ^ 
AUDITORY SEQUENTIAL MEMORY: Identification: 

Auditory Sequential Memory is short term nonmeaningf ul memory, enabling the individual to fefhember 
a sequence of auditory stimuli long enough to repeat them. ^ - tt^^uci 

Characteristics: 

1. The child may be unable to remember his telephone number and street address 

2. The child may be unable* to learn jingles, poems or prayers 

3. The child may be unable to repeat digits ' . ' ' 

4. The child may be poor in spelling and when given the spelling, he may 
^ not remember it long enough to write it down 

'5. The child often twT^ts sounds and syllables of a word 

6. : The child may reverse number and letter sequences 

7. The child may not remember instructions long enough to execute then 

8. The child may be poor in phonics / 

9. The child may have had a delay in speech 

Related Tests: 4^ 



1^ 

1. Benet 



, 2. Wise (Kirk and Kirk, 1971) 
Remediation: 



/ 



1. Allowr,the child ^o use visual clues as much as possible 

2. Allow the child to write as lie memorizes 

3. Give t!ie child short, one-concept sentences 

4. Use many visual aids with this child 
(Bush and Giles, 1969) 
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Materials; 



A.D.D, (Auditory Discrimination in Depth), 25-l6o, $49.50, Teachirg Resources. Inc.. 
100 Boyston St., Boston, Mass. 02116 

Activities; ^ * 

Memory Training Games - Fifth Grade, 

"Say It - Take It. Put a variety of objects on a table, the names of which contain 
pounds being studied by the child. Say a word , u^, for example. The child has thirty 
t seconds to find an object on the .table which has ti.e u^ sound in it. After he has found 

the object, he must repeat the sound given, then name the object. \\ the <hild is unable 
CO find the item after thirty seconds, give him another ch.ance or go to another word,: 

VISUAL SEQUENTIAL ME^K)RY; Identification; 

Visual Sequential Memory refers to the ability to rcnember and to reproduce a sequence of 
visual stimuli. (Bush and Giles, L969) 

Characteristics; ^ 

1., The child may show reversals m reading and spelling, in writing his name, 

recognizing sight words, or in finding the right page number 
2. In reading, the child will probably be quite dependent on phonics 
* . • • 

Related Tests; 



1., Knox Cubes Te<it 

2. Monroe's Visual Memory Test (1932) 

3. Ontario School Ability Exam 
(Kirk and Kirk, 1971) 



Remediation; 



1. Use the Kinesthetic methud of teaching reading (Hirsch, ^963) 

2. Allow the child to use auditory clues 

3. Allow the child to trace when possible 

4. Use many audio- visual ai4s 
^g?Allow the child to trace flash cards 

(Bush and Giles, 1969) * 

Materials; 

Better Reading Foundation, 52 Vanderbilt Ave., N.Y., N'.Y. 10017.^ Children's Diges t ^ 
and Humpty Dumpty periodicals. Grade 2. Highlights for Children, 2300 W. Fifth Ave. 
Columbus, Ohio 43212. A periodical. Grade 2. Visual Memory. Cards - Cat. Nos. 181-182- 
183; each set $3.25; Developmental Learning Materials, 7740 N. Natchez Ave.. Miles 
Illinois 60648. ' • 

Activities; 

Please refer to the book. Aids to Psycholinguistic Teaching , by Bush and Gild's, 1969., 
Guidolines for Parents and Teachers of Learning Disabilities Children - 

1. Accept your child as he is. He's bright, alert aiid desires to do well. He's an 
individual of worth, let him know it. 

2. Make- life predictable each day. Structure or plan so that he can make 
predictions for himself 

3. He consistent with discipline, demands and daily routines 

4. Assist in attempting to help >our child he inde'pendejit 

5. Do not let this child manipulate the entire environment of the home or of 
the schoolf ' ^ 

(a) Behavior - This child can dominate the entire family 
or schoolroom with inappropriate behavior; 
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(b) Homework - Is he using this as a tool to control his environment? 

y 6. Remove pressures to achieve. Be aware of the differences betWeep "pressure" an 
^ "support". You can be supportive without pressuring 

77 Do not make long-range threats. Punishment needs to be immediate to the act 

8. Present a united front to the child - father and niother as well as teacher and 
tutor 

9. Dotr^t "bug" him abqut school. If he^s had a good day, you^ll soon know; 
if not, he doesn^t want to talk about it anyway 

10. Do not compare children. Children within the home or classroom, each has a 
right to bo himse^lf. ^ - 

11. "Parents can assist his teacher where the need arises. Parents can read 

assignments Hn geography, history, etc., and provide educational trips 
for studentsV ' ' 

12. Give genuine praise for j^bs well done. Unearned praise can be daTr:aging.^ 
Assume that he want^^;to do\well, assist where needs arise; then step 
aside and let him try for itidependence 

Help ^he student learn to succeed. Make "succeeding" a habjtc 
Do not take for granted that this child knows very simple co;tcept^ such 
as. "up" and "down", "front" , behind", etc. 
15'. Just as teachers approach teaching situations with positive attitu<^, 

parents shoiild^dc likewise. Others have made it. So will you.* 
16. Make his life ^enjbyable. See that he is glad he has every day to livel 



13. 

lA, 



GLOSSARY 



Agnosia ; Impairment of a Receptive process 
Apraxia ; Impairment of an Expressive process 

Aphasia ; Inability to use language ^ 
Receptive Aphasia; j(Sensory Aphasia)?" Inability £o comprehend spoken language 
Expressive Aphasia ; (Motor Aphasia); Inability to speak 

Anomia; Inability to appropriately name objects, persons or activities. Usually 
refers ta inability to recall nouns. 
Dysphasia ; Partial inability to use language 

Acalculia: Inability to calculate, manipulate number symbols or to do simple 
arithmetic, 

Dyscalculia ; Partial inability to calculate 
Agraphia : Inability to write 
Dysgraphia ! * Partial inability to write 

Alexia ; Inability to read written or printed language ^ 
Dysloyia ; Partial inability to read written or priiMred language 
Sense Modalities; Ways in which information is acquired through bodily senses 
X. Visual;, Sense of sight 

2. Auditoty: Sense of hearing 

3. Tactile; (Haptic) Sense of touch ' 
A. Kinesthetic; Sense of muscular movements 

5. Olfactory; Sense of smell 

6. Gustatory; Sense of taste 

Expressive Process: (Expression, Encoding, Output) Refers to the expression of 
what we Ivave received and integrated. ^ 

1. Gross Motor Expression; Walking, running, gestures, e*c. 

2» Fine Motor Expression: Drawing, copying, writing, etc. 

3. Oral Expression; Speaking 



SrCGESTED FILMS 



• Hickory Stick. 1961, 29 min., B/W, AEA. Shows how the teacher helps pupil -^uTld 
internalized controls by setting reasonable limits in the classroom. 

I Just Don't Dig Him. 1969-70, Color, 11 min. A New Meh^tal Health* Board Filrr. 
Depicts interpersonal relationships between 1^-year old boy and his father. 

Tnncr World of Aphasia. 1969, Color, 2A min. InstriK: tional Media Center, Michigan 
f State University. Problems of aphasiac are presented in a dramatic manner. It 
illustrates the handicap of a speech and sign :oordination disability in which 
everything has to be reiearnod. 



y. Act.a publ:c school s. If-.ont n ..cc c l.ssroon of so,,.- - d, > Idr.n w- t' ^Ii 1 ' 
:-.(■ roiffl,iical loanuni: disorders.. ^Hwurcn w.c, vaiiors 

£££2IU^. 1'^^-. 12 A.S.I.. Ml... or d,u.,... of the .r.d.:,. ...ut... 

.Thurscidvs' Child n r. 'KA, 22 V/i: h <^ ] \ ii» 

Of d...ehu.— ^r.K.n:. ..rid^v:;:•l;J,^;;;;:^^r::;r.^^ -i:,; 

'."'10 Cnro s About JaiTiie. H/W I*-) - >r snn*.f r^, , i 

oro.U-s at school ..n<! o. fh. ^l;.' hL ! ' '"""^ '"^-^^ '"''^ 
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IMF DISAWANTACrn LD\R:n R 



' !!() ARL lUL j"ISAI)\ 'r.TAri-n" 

T!,c sicT/c o! bcm^ "tj 1 s^.dvartat.ed" is a relative one cover int: a wic\ rank'c of situations. In tht. 
i".t rotJuf t lo'i to ''i« ?tit^ or rt-adini^ (r>r thv d i sadvanta^*^d , Horn (1970) deiipcs a:vonc as disadvantaged "w!.o, 
for a"\ reason, or reason^, is 'inablc to' reali?, fiis potential full\." 

'>'c' tend to rc'fcr to t'losc w'lo *:row up in an inpovcrishod cnvironTiLnt as tiu cult^trallv (.iisadvantasi^cd . 
rhcbi ciiiliircn • av^- been deprived o'' sensor^:, pirctpt^al, and ipu rpcrso'-.al b 1 i; Ut i on wl,icii, for t!>c -^aiorit 
of Ovir culture, '1 c a wav of liiu. 

Ciiltiiral d 1 Sc'd^'ant a^r ;s not i Lprtscntati\f of anv ont racial or eliiniL i:rOvp; nor ib it ronrcscnta- 
tivt n: an' sp<-Cial local;L',; Li'lu^rall:, d i sauv^nta^cc c^uldrfn ca^ 'h fonrd a: on^' ;^i^rant.s, in t'lr )::hC'tto 
schools, v)r 1' r'liril co^ ri;n i r i us Tiu-sc children "^a\ he \"ci;ro, Airt-rican Ind i , 'lexican 'Vorican, or 
Appalat lii.n' Carcahi m, 

C' Itiral]" d 1 'sHi \ anta^t d children do pot lack llir- ri^ntal capacif to aci.icM,; Tnstcad, jrlie- co-e 
to school wit^' a participial' "^et of t di'catiOnalK asbociatut pro^^K^s ansi^i: fro t.-Lir i; noverishcd bac k.^roi'nd . 

characteristics nf titc I'l sadvanld^^:<-'d 

1 T'^e di sadvanta£*cd c^uld lo:":cs fro- a none whic': does *'ot provide cd wi. a t lona 1 bti: ul 's., Ihc 
faniU IS f'Ci^nomcalh and cdi cational 1> ir^pover i sbed , His parents rcac' little, .verbalize little, and 
ari' 'lot iinanoiali" af)ic to snppb' adequate learning ""aterials siicl as hooks, -^aaazines, newspapers, 
pcneils and paper, ihcri is r.o proccocnt for obLaining an education, as parents a'^d ^grandparents had 
little formal edi. cation... Patents' dospan* and confusion is taken oi t on t!,e' c!nh', t!t?rt^^y i^^spirmc: a 
sense of wor t Ir s «:nes ^ ard a 'ecli^v o little self-respect, 

i,^ The d isadvantdvzed c'licl laci b proper physical and -odical care, '^e^jcet^d illness i '-. often 
c\idont m addiLioi^ to jnci f i ^onr i sbr; e'^t and ir^proper dental and o'.c care,, Tht lack of paiental si!per\ is ion 
and si)f*icient Sieepme faeilitit? - a^ 'Xan t!ie c!'ild -.a^' core to school lirc'd, miPL^r^ ana 'irr ; t a'j le 

3.. The d isadva.itayed c^nid has a very li-^ued experiential naei^rord,^ he lacls curios it-: aboi-t 
the worU oijtside his ne i ^h: orhood , an.d an .,,ppclit.e for new cxpernncis,; The bacr^^rotnd nc possesses does 
not '^eet the expectation.'; of ti^e ,:'iddlf-c lass oriented cfrrici'l'"- of \->:s school., 

flit c 1 sadvanta^t 0 c'ild's la^LMiage skilK^ nre 1 m^uist ical i\ 5 an.u i c apnc d 'ihe c t».'rt of 
the voca"". lar-' to which, tiic child is exposed ;s ^ca.:cr and tit parcrt dots not have ti."c to rea^' and 
talk to the child. Toft to I'ls own ocvices and o 



having: IittK contact wfth the iniilisl lancai-e 



m parties. lar iits stan(iart' diaUcts, t'^.e child is said to spea'f *^or-slanciard rr..^lii,>,^ \ pi.-oer of 

'lex ican-Ai .crieian, Indian, and Pnc rto-Ricar chilortn ha^'t^ the fi rtlier disadi-ai ta.'C Qf not spcaki; • 'n.lis:. 

D , 1 i' e a 1 saeivant a jcd cl^ i Id ^^jos scsscs 3 n f Ar : or and i tor v and v : s a I u i sc r: • i ^a t ion s'^ 1 1 1 s ^ 
fee an so of th<se pioMcrs, he dc^'.onstratcs a poor ^.tentjon span and nas : f :cj It" tollov;i'iL directions. 
The child is ilow at cot^ntive tas'^s and learn?^ ^urr readil throi a co:.cntL nt^'^icai approach. 

f).,, V'v d 1 '^advaiU at^e L cpild nas a U''vlin.' of r jtctiop tocief hi^ poor he 1: -concept tt>n.ds 
to loirter attitude*; of failure,. These children jri not -joa 1-ori c n t ^ f! ,^ lie iael- t ru secrif o a stai le 
tR^' ^c . These feelings are ul ten "anifestcd ir unnl\ 'e''avior., 

Recoi.^'en.dat ions for >d,cat:nj: th.r Disadvanta-:e'd 

Success m tie education o. the d i sad vnnttii,'eo ri-euireV t!, t e*'\f h)n t rt ol tot.ii ; nr-t r i c t . a I 
svbte-^^s that hrin>: to^-'etiier c^o' potent tcaciicrs, efficlivc instructional tect.nolo.' au esrr:c»-l( afcr.ali- 

that arc ruhva-it to Llie' inte'rest and nreds of the d i sa^i vantage d ItaiTtrsr prot'iars <U'Sii^:e<l lor i' ,v 

d 1 sadvan tai:e d U arne i s sho';]d differ fio- nro^ranb :oi luddie clas^ c; li^i.'^ onl', m stti^^tite appioac' 
nor '^oals. 



is.u'' antaticd ci'ilc! .ire \aiiea and t 



mc 1 



ore r* a 1 aca^'c ]\- > ' ovv Ic . 



t'ls eiild cores t^ sclool pfe'. c no lot.ica 1 ^' nand i c aope-d , a : actor whie' j pi di s iear, ii Ilicri 
nio'jra', pla^.ned lor tht ^ d isadv.mtaet d r ist co^sl.Ur ps , c ho 1 . c a 1 ab well as e rric lar iredb. 

nhje-rtivcs t s jd van.La.4e d i^rov:ra'"s 

liiC olMtt.vi o; .5n\ pr.^.r.:) o; och'catio,, th*. d j s jd\ a: ta^e . e i.i.»:/a.t ' t' 

re cd ! e^ dcve lop. ; 



1. lanRuago skills: Thinking, listening, spcakin>>, writing ami reading 

2. A feeling of personal worth, confidence m his ability to succeed; a 
fear of failure should be eliminated,^ 

3., Recognition of school as pleasant and learning as pleasurable 

4. Enthusiasm and interest in the enviionment; wide oxpor i^n 1 1 a 1 
backj^ronnd 

5. Interest in others and respect for them; ability to worl^ and 

pla^ With others,: ^ , * 

The basic needs of food, cloth.mg, health and affectior -u-st satisfiod i school cxptT.encc (a 
to have real neaning,, ' 

Uliat the School Should Do ^ 
— ^ 

Sor.e project activities that school systems should uihK'I ; akf ' 5or tnc I'drcatior^ the d i f,advar.tai>ed 
are mentioned below,' ^ ' 

1. Pre-school programs shoulc< be oficred as an antidott" lor <.;,ltrral restriction., 

2. Special classes should bo taught bv selected toach»*^-s and the class size- sno.'/d 
hv relatively small, Theoc classes utilize sn.all .\;roup and ir.dividiuil special 
help techniques,: / i 

3. Materials for instruction should include "any reading iraterials includin^i; 
easv-to«read books, language experience stories using llie child's own words, 
and materials which appeal to the physical and cultural background of these' 
students, \ 

4. ; Sunner scho^^r summer enrichment prograris, particularly in reading and 

arithmetic, tcHd to lessen the academic recession which generally occurs 
during the typical inner city summer, 

5. Guidance provides strategically placed stimuli for assisting, altering, 
accelerating or adjusting the life motion and directign of the individual 
(Peters, 1960) 

0. The practice o£ m- service education allows the teacher time to eve lop 
theory and practice wh.ich has been designed to improv'e the mstn^ctior cf 
the disadvantaged cfiild*. 

Special training for prospective teacfi ^rs of the d is/>d vanlaged , siiln as 

internship opportunity for college juniors, should rie pt f crcd ip corntcti. 

With the college progr^/m,, 
8.: Home visitors stiould be available to evaluate the home bit,jation so. as to 

provide the teachers with insights and understandings of th,. problc^'^s 

faced b> the cliildren from the disadvantaged ho-es,, 
0.. The school must involve parents' m order that they can dtvtlon an undti" 

standing of the importance of education and so provide support and rei"i< 

forcemcnt for the learning tasks of the school, 
^, 10. Ti)f school should be aware of other compensator\ progrims.. For c::a-ple, 

there art programs operated on funds whic'^ are budi^ctt-d cvtlusivel\ for 

the improvement of the instruction of disadvantaged ch.Mdrrn, T^cre 

siioild L>e someone iii the scliool wf^o |s knowlcdt^eable of thest Title :^o-i<,'. 

m order that the funds can be taken advantage of., 

Uliat tne Teachcrb Should Do 

According to neat and fiedt ri9b7), our foc-,s as teachers i. eot on, the social probie- of drpri'-atio^ 
.^ut on helpmt: the c'uld who is the -I'lctim of the d r pr^. wi 1 1 or who i .s (U <.dcK aniaeeJ , 

Th.c f-^Uowing attributes are necessary fnr the teat'or ol tiie d i badvan u^ed 

1,, h( "^ust have a desire and cntfuisiasm for workine With the disadvantai;- d. 
2,, He must be exposed to a broad range of social sciences anu th^-ir to:Uii- 

butions and relaiion.. The child's problems mu-t be the teatlei'b maip 

interest. 

J. Ite must ho liberal minded and willing to work in the iacc uf advert to 

iielp students who need help but often will sh.ow Jiitle "thar^ks." 
4. He must bt an innovator rather than a follower.. 

>. !!f '"ust be exposed to a wide> range of i n\ iroT..^^ lu ^ both sotial arc 
rd ucat 1 onal . 



b. 



He must he willing accept onlv nnr-al success anu tr^ lo -airtain 
.a posi 1 1 ve ntt 1 tudt ,^ 



7. He must be willing to become a student of the sub-culture he will he 
working in. 



J^, He must empathize with his students.^ 

,n<, /k!T''^!!^ ^'^P''^" "'^'^ absolutely essential ingredient for effective teach- 

ing of the disadvantaged is respect for the child and a genuine belief in his ability to learn." 




Fxactlv who arc the slow learriers? They are the ones vc. watch yt-ar after year sttugulin^;, cxpor- 
iencinfi failure and Irustra. von* They are the ones wi th «<jcmi our pat ience wears thin hecause wc tcn^ 
assinx? that*'they just aren^t trying." These arc the children whp require special attention and <: 6nb ider- 
ation, and more concentrated and individual izc»d supervision and guidance. 

Often they are the ones who score between 70 and » 90 I.Q. scales, and who do not learn as rapidly 
as their peers Ot the sanse chronological age. 



There are many ttrrris used to label , the slow learner, according to a study edited hv Joseph 
RciiCek (1969). Tliey are: . : 



1. 
2, 
3. 

fife 



Unteachabie 
Under achiever 
Misguided 
>fisdi recced 
Unhappy 



16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 




Disabled 
Disc9ntentcd 
Disadvantaged 
Deprived 
Defective^: 
Cultu^ 



Bore^^^^ 
Bac kwa^^^§ 
Einotiona^J- 





iERic 



••mi' ,- ■ 

m 



/ 




Everyone is eager to conrminicate and the slow learner is no exception^ 
not as highly developed when he enters school. When the child first raises Ms he 
his miae^ he has con»tiunlcated» When a child writes his name to label a pittjire otm 
he has cofiaounicated a concept of identtf icjitlon. 



I prefer to turn creative writing into creative cociounication, for written or orafl 
they are both neans to the saae gDal. The major difference is that with the slow learners^ 
assigonents should be funftioncl and have tl?e same ^/alues but should be projected over a longer 
period of tirue with more assistance* 

Tiie first basic step of developing creative coninunication skills ii to lielp a child realize 
has good ideas to express. After having children tell you their thtHights a new change would be 
suing a tape recorder* Later you or an older student putting it paper can give a child a visible 
piece of Work to keep. Because of poor hand and eye coordination and poor spelling, a tape recorder 
should play an important part in creative coDBJunication even through the upper grades ♦ Anyone can 
express ideas with more ease orally. 

In order to help a student deve 
55i^a with the student and how it related 

ails. Find ways the student can preview ^^^g 

Secondly, help the student get the 





his own ^S^ :?^^ ^^^^ ^^ ft-^^ -^ ^^^^ ^fl^^^f ^p i ^ ^p ft ^^^^^Sy- 




|-^f^^ft"^M^^^Ji:^teP#^ s i Mitt ^^^^ tft tlsB # /If ^^^S; % 
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a fine c\ild. }le is always polite and cooperat i\e A;tl5o»<:h hv r.akind sifOi!^ 

prourcss m his schoolwork, he [>as'bcen un.ible to conpletc tho work o-ipoctod of ihc c^ildrv? ac tLib ti..- 
cri ihi ^oar.; t am concorncd as to his achjovemont by the end of the year. ' ^ 

Thanks for our recent confcrcnco.: As wc discussed, 's Wv->rk is below .,rade U-m 1 . Cm- 

contr.ition ar.il do.volopment of effective stud\ habits has been vorv hard iov [,i:>,. i.^ soc.-s ron- i 1 1 r^-i, : .-d 
it' ^chooi novv.' Plciso continue to give hiri encouragement. 

f 

tries li.ird to please ip sci^ool, and T believe sfu- ss cloi:.' the best she caR.< . w.v ]j 

likt to have a conference with, von as soon ai possible conct'rning 's .icadenic pro,robh, 

:iid-Vear 



Me I 



T am concerned about »s progress m grade. The overall picti«re is rot ,'.)o, . . 

work habits and social i^rowtfi, as well as most of her basic siihiects, are below ^rade lev^.1. i.'ili voi 
call tiu' offict to iT^ake an appointment for a conference? 



entliusiasm for ail 'activities certainly porks up our class.- It is fiard for fiin t»T 



rcinember words, iiowcver, and it t^ay take him two years to cor^plete the tirade readirp proi;ra:n. 

I*lcase feel free to come in to discuss tin's card with me at an\ time. 

> « 

I ain pleased to report ^s learning to follow directions. Ue is a Iso'carry in^' out 

assignments much more independently. He seems to enjoy working with a j:roup now and is Vxpressin^ hirsclf 

freely.: He has been rather slow m acquiring grade skills, and it is possjhlo it may take hir i,x>re 

tlsan one year to cor^plctc grade work. I would be glad to talk with you about 

Hn^ of tlie Year 

needs to n'atnre much more socially m order to feel at ease with his peers. I am 



concerned as to whether his achievement will be high enough at the end of the year to go on to gra*de.« 

T have enjoyed working with this year. She bas shown growth m reading and ir.ath, 

but she is not ready for success at the grade level. I feel that spending another year m 

grade will strengthen her academic foundation. ' 

has matured this year, academically and socially. She still 'needs strcngtheninR 

in reading. She would benefit 'from reading many library books this summer,, 

CUSSROOM EXPFRIENCKS FOR TIIE SLOW LEARNKR 

Evety boy and girl has a right, to the full happiness of day-to-day success in growing up. He 
must repeatedly know the satisfaction of making his own best contribution with other individifals, each of 
whom is making his 'own contribution toward creating something, producing something or accomplishing a 
common goal together. Activities that will help reach this objective are: ^ 

1. Children may like to keep a scrapbook of their work and picture stones,, 

2. Drills 'designed as games to make learning fun. 

3. Math games using attribute blocks, objects for counting, number songs 
and exercises. 

4. ^ Individual peg boards to give child expe'riences in design number work* 

5. Individual flannel boards. Child works with alphabet and pictures 
individually to learn the alphabet, and then to make words and sentences.^ 

6. Art activities such as clay, painting, etc., which p.fford opportunities to 
work with their hands,* 

7. Potatoe printing and puppets. (In using these with the slow learner, the 
teacher should provide a model to motivate the children and also to help 
her anticipate the manipulative difficulties that miglit arise-) 
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Plctur. writing is o fascination to all cluldr^.n, ard ih.. in'^mdiiv writ, r 
L-xpiTU'iKo tun and .succ.-ss ir writing a storv this way:, A sanpl\ oi 'his i.-ifl-us;. 

. £U 



^>r:.p 



V 

( > 



Okc thcrt' were thrrc bears wfic* livud, in a littlo honso in t 



he wood \ 



/ :c- t^f ^ 



\ 



\ 



One ud> riother bear made porridge^ and put it on tlie table.: 



r, 



r-j) .v.v.x vA ^;r^- 



Then t!ic three bears went out for a walk in the woLdr/(cLc 



Motion songs such as the following provide large amounts of -ovenert, coordination 
fun and success for the slow learner. Thi^ particular song can be used in .helpin/ 
the slow learner succeed in his first writing activities m the beginning of iL 
first Rrade. (This is to help with the formation of all circle letters.) 



The Magic Circle 
(Tune: Are You Sleeping) 



Magic circle. 
Magic circle.. 
Here we go. 
Here we go, f 
Round and around 
Round and around. 
What have we here? 
liHiat have we here? 



O 



Magic circle. 
Magic circle. 
Here we go. 
Here we go. 

Put a stick in the front. 
Put a stick m the front. 
UTiat have we here? 
Uliat have we here; 



Ma«ic circle.. 
Magic circle.^ 
Here we go.^ 
Here we go. 
Make an open window.; 
Make an open window. 
Wliat have we here? 
What have we here? 



C 



Magic circle.: 
Magic circle,; 
Here we go.: 
Hero we go. 

First you make a long {;ticK 
First you make a long stick 
What have we hero'^ 
UTiat tiave we here? 
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: a u L irc U' 
*i ' 1 1. ci ri K- , 

'.'l .1 littii' 



CI' 



? t 1 C . 

Stic! 



"ii-i. tire Ivy 

tk r*.' VOL ^j>, 

'^Tivi a Lnl 1 si u I 
a t J 1 1 M ic i 
' ! -at iicivi' wi' ; c'l c 



'a Cl Vl K- 
i!iMr Wi' '0. 

'-a^i' a loiv:- tail. 



a 



*'at:ic ciri. Ic . 
Mau : c c 1 rt K' . 
lioro wc CO 
l!i.ro wl^ so,: 

Jlako a ions: stick vit\\ 
Make a iotii; stick witn 
\<ha I have wc Iutc ' 
u'htit have iicr^^"^ 



e 



nook , 
honk . 



.sri;if IXC 



Ti!o spelling pro:^raf- lor slow loarr^ers cor.taiijs no -otiiodoloc'ica 1 sp.-c lal 1 1 los It sluv Ui 
tao.gl.t 01 as a necessarv axd to writt.,, Ln.Usl,, not as a separate sub;.ct. The real c-m Uen.e to U-av.. 

. . o. t-o woid= I an loarni"c t:o .peli- SpelU.^ should not taf.ht .„.tU the child Uas so^-c- .oa- 
lio;5 01 repcnc oxporionci' 

SpoUini: instructions r.ust i>e s^stov.atlc ard ;fcq.R.nt, allowms a nur-lH.) oi opport -"itios • or 
npotition. Pt.d.n- involv.n,^- ir s.u-llirr is important and ..a^ in. .ai;:ed se If-co^.pet i tio. <«or. 
Ksts and co--on error notobooks) or thro, ph class cO'-pe 1 1 1 1 or. (sp.Uine ^atros, spolUn. co.,t.sts..) 

T''o .r.id.-rstandina and proper ,,se of speUmc worcs sho.dd do iPcorporatod into ..acli soellir^ 
lesson.. Since the slow student tends to lor>;et .;.icklv whU he does not ,:sc, the spelling pro.rar. SMO. ld 
-rTlheTild-r^'r"'^^ for application and revi.w of t o words learned, 'in addition to'ci-:".,. 
• ro. the c.'.ilo s spoken vocahularv, the teacher should inclV.de spelling words that the clild wiJl ^ecd 
in Other SvibiecLs. 



Spc^lfng is prirrariU a Msnal rotor-vi s^a 1 ^o:T.or\ aci:ivit\ with the 
of sor^o spollir.K priPciples.; Onh when speiiir^ if introduced nst a ct-iL , 
to recognize anJ reproduce spcciiic letters by Aa-.-, It hecor.es nccessarv at 
can ors:a'^ize the letters into words. 



additiop o:' the ^nowlodi;^' 
:u^w his alphabet arc' '^n- aMe 
f,.s ti-o }:> order t'^at h.c 



V , i'" ""l »-c'counition of a word often ..ahles ih. wnteT to" wonder whether .r not u "looi<s ri.l 

.\ ^nowK■d.. 0. i.asication, word analysis, prefixes, s„tfiNes is also an Kooftant aid i,, spelU-... 
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It is important that we use diagnostic test iff^ td\detf?rmine which skills are needed and* holp tHr 
teacher plan a i::urriculum for each child, A child ni.jst ^ow the fundament a Is before he can advance* Use 
the-'/conwriOrt-senge" approach as a logical way to handle the learning probleins. No one method is th^best, 
but one method may be better for one particular child. Roucek gives two- points to keep in mirid whS plan- 
ning a curriculum for the slow learit^r: The knowledge acquired should be socially U3ef?il to the student, 
and the ©ethods employed should be adapted to his mental level. The teacher should introduce concepts 
that students can grasp and be'able to use^ stress associations, and teajh basic ideas. Slow learners 
need a great deal of repetition. This cm be done by turning drills into contebi;8, games, puzzles, 
and classroom decorations. The teacher should keep the assignments SmdlH and provide supervised study. 

Karlin and Berber stress the need of work relating to the child's life* Each child must be 
taught how to handle; money, the elements of time, measurements, sizes, cpnsumer education, and personal 
interests. ^s^E^sgsg^i^^Ss^*^^ 



Children should be taught a vocabulary relating to their jna thematic 
ing Illinois plan that stresses such terms asi Big-little, day-night, morel 
today-tomorrow-yesterday, slow-fast, morning-af ternoon*evening. 



Fithe follojfei 
fge-sma^^^ 





m ■ 




^•5:.^"S=S^ 



The authj 
rtovledge from v 
is d c s ira b 1 ej* Cha t 
'^ibut rather be enlight' 



PUCATIO^L HISTORY 



Plato (429 B,C-), and AristSf^^^^^ 

^ ^^y r ophy, Plato was talking about 



in which they are nwaC likely 
rejneTTibers dnd is net deceived is 
trial is to be rejected, that Will 



o be deceived, and he Who 
C^, and he who fails in the ^ 
ay." (AbrahAin, 1958) X 




RecoWs of early philosophers have enabled others who are interested in the education of thildrej 
to expand their knowledge ♦ During these earlier centuries the gifted child wa8 admired, held in awe andj 
often too much was expected of him. The void ^^^§^^^^^ring these centuries Is due to the fa ^ ^g 
that observations were not recorded. il^^^L^f^^T^^^^" -- ' 



witnessing a ^^^^^^^pMg 
J^^^^trafiHjd taleitt 
^^^resent tale^^^^|^^^ 



^ One. of t!^ 

-_^ote, "Geniuses 
^:^th other law: Is 
^^fcong to^^^ 




if 

M 

Sit • , 



0' 




i r t t f ' , 



''lit I *. ■ t TsU I ] ; 



' t* ' ^' J ' . ' , - . .Ml i, r, K> > . : , .ru ■ 

I i ar at. M ' i t 1 1 ^ i <u i * r < \ i « i w 1 \ , , ' . , • • , 



1 , 



' ^ :^ ' M I ' 1 ' r : - ;,i s i an a t ospi i t . 
'^J a:-. ^1 s wa" . m r m a. t ! j i,, ^ 



1 



ia I 



; '^7 , arc aL v;>ri ... \ ] t ,r. 1 i c . i i i . i . ^ t . w} pr c ■ 



'^'^ i^^^-' ■^ocio-.,opa-,ic .:..fs. for. r two Ur lsl .ro-.ns .,.r....s 

wul, . .,..,r" MM,, u> draw' pu t^ircs, Lo dr. clop ^cu-ntjiic hob'uct.. du a- 

fa! '^ria." 'n)(it' i ^ taKnt : i low.; H'tt'iKn, 195^0 



tin 



u 



s. .'oao ic '.s ,,nd m ^vo•^f^ .ill -.oiui Irvtlb, (TrD^c!;, 195y) 

,,, ^" -'f^,';""'^-''^ ^" .'1 ni.K^ ciuMrrr Usu. or, tlu ^ ta.ui 1 .rd- ..i .0 1 r.iun-c 

. ..Vu^t.d ...... n.-, .h.l o.rin. tin ..riv v<ar. o! Uu.r d. .„p...t . Uas,, .a.nf>s t 

K . \ 

■ ^'"-^^^^o,., or ^.r.U lack 01 .dwuif. cation. 1. not .ur.l- l,v,w:,.. 

"ir" •-"■^^ ^'.^t contubut. =o ps^d.^vtiic ir.lc.n..,c.pcc. do „o. ...a..r. t'„ 

..ic.o.s >, p>:-.-.o,.i!i. .-ind -roti^ation tiiat lnr,;r)v dotiTr-um. snccoss ir. life, O-rcncli, 1954) 

' ^' ' as.s'.r.ption.. ConMc.m.ntU tluv will tvpualU oxp.ru-nc, L^ro-.'-, t 



!'•. ir Mv.'s .d.,cat:o-,a!, .ocial and occupational restr ic ' that -.'usl -.v^- 

aiii ,u i'i(nT:n nt . (.-'i-tnc!!, i05"j 



a! ! cc t ' lit 1 val ' on 



CMU cl.v.l.p..nrs the Mold of Ll,. ..ft.d assoc. .u.l with . luoa. 

..CMU i.....c...(s.. :une IS .1 concern tml.n ior .Ludwni. ciiiidr.n whn^. imtal anlll^^ n'">.n.'> 

I HA!<.\CT;'.RlsTTr or ii^CldRS 
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'^.^^•■i-v t.ci,n:n>as anc .a.ilv ciianv,c plan, tor jot.r.st ' -'^^v,!..., , . 



.Utrial. w''.icl, stii] nctds to taiaht. 



1 JSb \.' 



''^ Jitfji,, known. U'l :.. 1,111 ,1. li i ,1 1 

-lu-aci 10 ,:vvt the 11..C.K 01 the irdiMd.ial child, ' "^aut r s I, i p ,. ,,„:,,.,.,t 

iai-iciirct acuvitifs tiiosf U.arniiift cxper U'lu-os t'-nt '-ri-.r' n ,■ 

r.: n ,,v.P s„i,Hct av.a. The pi.-^il Ui b. <,,vcr Z-''. > ■'■^^'3'-" ' 'h- ..rd. rstaiiU iivs or pru..M.s 

Muoi.ra.in.: . vp,.r,irontot loi, .rS -vplo^ on Tl ... '"^"f ^ P™' '^-^i «^tli -or. diinc.lt a.,u...s 
- oUur n.Uls and to .v.r.dav n?^^™:s7\ - ' ' > 

Hl' P.CH'ds r)lL ti-^^O to develop to thp •"(-11 ^K r 

t!H social ^roup,. '^"^ ^ 'it^zt;,, and to n..co.-,. a ,..H,i r 

T!i< i.nrichnic'it progra-i should give the lifted a • fsaons j b, 1 , - ■ of , 
M-..t,at.v. and oris.naUts and hxgi, standard, acco,.pHsn'ent! "^■^'^^^ > ^-t-'-.::,.. 

tl.n.,n,, r„at .ovos t,. world .boad^L/sc: n .^n^: " Irt" '^r' ^"^^'T' ^' 

in improvcnonts of tin- s.iallcr affairs of datly U^^Tf, i u ^^ra t urc. ard in t!u arts, as ! a-. 

VAR.I,7Ii;s OK LN'RICIIMEW ' 

...... /"■i":.";r;;: ".rj.;";;.r;:;;r;;;iLr:L;jj™^,;:;>;S!-'-'''' - — 

.1 -=."tr.™t::i!J;^;r::,r--:sr^L":i-':r;--;-r-rs:2f:^^^^ - - " 

and find out ™-t,i information ^^^^i^it:^:::^ z'':^^;^^ p--^-^ 

Clnbs, plays, speakinj., and condrtting meet ini-; arc qn-o .r H 
.".n bo challenged. Potential luadors can Vi-n- oarU ' ? ' "•'■^ '^'■'^ ^^Itod c i Id 

i-How students. "^"^-^ ^!'-vrlop-.ent bv workm, ,n ilu classroo,, with b-s 
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\•spapil^, rat' 10 htovu s, ami rt'l. vision pri^cnictievvs Tin- 'u- to^ lirin»: >: 



J h: I >m-i<. ,1 'L-nt v,iLl)in tho r.'u'ulai' riehool projrjn CKld' ^-^.euT , 19h2) 



AcLfUral ion ::;casib that stiiOLnts fi:Msli iwoJvc qi'adus in ies.s tlia;^ LWtlvc ^t^ooi ^cai^, 
,1-1^1 J- J,i Ji sthooi in U'ss li'^n twelve vtars thi\ rccoivc colU-;e cridit^ w^i;ci, »-)t r- ii ti* * -> 
to pUti 'Jio ri'quinrr.t'iU^. lor a lU^rtt U-ss than foiT \cars*< 

Aeit^Uration shou Ui Ih> cor.sidfiH'd only afLor a carc>fi,l btud\ \\\b hvvr -aJ.f tat! l'hm''. 
<;!.o'-l(j include isii-aCf^ ol p!i\sical, '"..ntai, and tducaCional i^rowth, and t!u' tiiv.nional ^taiMlii' 
lii, ^Oi.iai Mlji'il' tor the child., 



i v^r a 1 i ^iro'ips 



I roupi:v>: ha? bt-t^^;. ustxl quitt' widd^, but post^s a prvVnlu 



In tlK CIt\t'land, Ohio ^la]or U'ork Pro^iraii-,, iho pupi^b do :r-ost of their wor- in ' hv s.^.tial tla^.s^h, 
iMisit, art, and plrsical tducation is perfoniicd with Iho tost of thLir a^it^ urowp, Anoit t\.tni, r^i pils 
ic Iht' c idfa^ * permits ru>rt individualizing ol instruction, 

ACTI\17J"S 

Rtvsearth activities -nay no given in ciiallenging questions and assipnT.onts i\\ lUe arta^^ ?! sc^il ^t^, 
i-ocial {.tudic'S, iii<'raturf, and arithnutic. F:xtondcd reading may bo done, ir.clndinc yarifC and -^rt' 
difficult inatoriais, as nagazinp articles, cditoiials, news items, feature coiunms, historieaJ anu 
scientific i;MteriaIs. I'se of the public Iibiary, field irips to Tuscur^s, ^overnn^enta 1 a-^tncits, hu^^mrss 
and in4iustr\ arc wavs of unrichinjij knowl-dge, Projt'Ctmg research data onto i.iaps, cliarts and graphs v i vt b 
ncw t xper 1 t-nces , ' ♦ 

Creative projects as original writings, poeriis, plays, srories, radio skits nay appual to sor^e., 
Pra*-atic activities like puppet siiows and pla\s give vent to croativit).; Science projects and displays 
•-'aN appeal to the science oriented students Construction activities to follow research are r-eanin^iful 

Fxpcrir.t'nts ir science and matberiatics create desire for more knowledge. 

seadership opportunities can be provided by student govern;ncnt, athletic squaos and tea-^s.^ 

Special talents nay be used in instrumental niusic classes, tlie school orchestra, and tb.orus,. 
Those with dramatic and dance talents should be provided wi tli opportunities to displav therr^. 

Sa'.l RHSOURCKS FOR ClsRIClD^LNT 

I 

Gardner^ Martin, The Scientific Amer ican Book of )!a thena t ic a 1 Piizz ies and ')i vers i on5 
Sir^Oi") & Sclii'Ster* $1.45 

Goddard Space Flight Center, N/\SA, Office of Lducation. 

Uliat'b Up There? Supt. of Docu^^ents, V.S. Govtr Printing Office, '.Washington, D.C, SKOO 
Ikller, Bruce 6 Co., Book of Mather;atics Puzzlers. i Wail St,, i\,Y,, N',Y., 10005 (FiotO 
J oil n son, Donovan A, , Caoies for heaining Ma tliemat ic s , , J,, Weston U'alch,; .^1.00 
American Forests,, 919 17th St,, N.W, Washington, D,C.: 
Request publication lists froir.:* 

Conteinporary Press, Box 1524, San Jose, California 

Fearon Publishers, Inc., Valencia Street, San Francisco, California 

Percept 3 ve publ i slung Co , , J 795^- Central Bl v<i , , {.ugene, Oregon 

Teaciiers Practicai Prer.s., 47 Frank Street, Vallev Stream, i.onu It^land, l^ew \ovk 
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V 



CONC'OJSION 



Wc cannot afford to lose any gifted or talented child. They are one of our most precious natural 

resources. The child who is both Intelligent and creative remains society's most valuable resource. 

When we learn to work with him instead of against him his talents may reward us in ways beyond our ability 
to imagine, (Victor and Mildred Goertzel, 1962) 

In an effort to help their child, many parents overschedule the child's time. Teachers and parents 
should retriember that the gifted child is first of all a child and should have a chance at the joys of 
childhood. Whenliis day is so crowded with planned activities and supervision, little or no time is left 
to think, to dream, to play, or to wander about with hip own thoughts. The gifted child needs time for 
such things as nuch as any child, perhaps more, (Oettinger, 1958) 

For some adults, discovering hidden gifts in children will demand a change in personality for 
self-effacejnent in an adult is what draws the child out. Children think about the world, and come to 
worthy conclusions - their own. They think about themselves and those^ around them, and come to worthy 
conclusions - their own* The parent who values these judgments as stepping stones to higher judgments 
will have the enjoyment of seeing unsuspected gifts app<?ar and grow. It is hard to learn to listen, even 
to one s own children, but the fascination of the game is worth every effort. O^earns, 1955) 

"In my school and in many I know, it is up to the classroom teacher to identify the bri'-ht and 
gifted children and to plan their programs. ^ In the past, I didn't go as far as I might. I was%fraid of 
going over their heads - and my ownJ Now I think, "The sky is the limit." I will not let lack of 
knowledge on my part interfere with my attempts to challenge these youngsters, to enrich their studies, 
and to instigate research. I»ll learn with them - and tell them scl 

A Teacher. < 

GENERALIZATIONS 

There is nothing so unequal as the equal treatment of unequals. 

I.Q. test results show the relationship of a child's mental and chronological age* 

There arc parents who don^t know they have a gifted child* 

Often a child's work is judged foolishly by adult standards. 

Jto single method of teaching is necessarily best for all gifted children. 

No particular school or classroom organization will mey all the needs of all the children. 

No clear-cut personality type makes the best teacher jfor the gifted. 

Challenge and stimulation are needed to help bring a gifted child closer to his potential. 

Modesty and humility are npt necessarily natural ingredients of the talented child. ' 

If you are unusually gifted in intelligence, you owe it to yourself and the world to make 
the most of it* 

The-growing field of adult education gfteVs numerous new challenges. 



\ 
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rTRODl CI ION 



This report Is primarily concerned with the enotional and intellectual factors of profound hearing 
loss.^ Other aspects of hearing disorders with statistical facts, pathological classi ications, etioiogN, 
and physical cl-arac teris t ics may be readily found in other syllibi and Le?<^tbooks and should be pursued. 

Intellectual Aspec ts 

The main probien is the lack of auditory input.. The auditory channel is primarv in orientation and 
laPMuat^e development. Uichout hearing the continual scanning of the ^environnent must cone through the 
other senses - vibrations, odors, and sight. Consequencly, a deaf person must tocus his si^ht aroind his 
environr't.nt to detect those changes most of us -pick up by sound - and without a nL^cessary shift of 'attention 
liis world IS thus more threatening and the energy needed to maintain equilibrium is greater. 

language development is the major intellectual area that the deaf have trouble with.^ Because ' 
conceptualization and abstraction are largely dependent on language, a deaf person's development in \hosG 
art-as is delayed and he often comes to depend on other approaches and splinter skills that make the full 
use of language even harder.^ 

Even as the deaf person gains a facility with language, he has a problem fully understanding it 
as much 01 the subtleties and relationships between words are missed. Imagine, for instance, the meaning 
of a noun like dog' to a deaf person lacking the exp^crience of the sounds of dogs* Beyond this difficulty 
with nouns language becomes increasingly more difficult to master* Studies of the deaf reveal increasing 
difficulty with verbs, articles, pronouns, prepositions, adjectives and adverbs in that order. The 
idiomatic expression, puns and metaphors are even more difficult and remain* beyond most of the deaf.^ 
Communication skillfi then, must be centered on a direct approach and emphasized even more than with other 
children. The fact of hardship is no excuse for despair. 

£**^tional Development • 

While -Che deaf generally learn to care for themse Ive^ their personality development, like tlicir 
intellectual development, is delayed in relation to others. One result of this delav is that the deaf 
aduit IS rarely able to take on the full responsibility of caring for others, especially progencv, even 
though he can care for himself. The primary reason for this lack of full maturity is probably the diffi- 
culty tne deal have in their general development. 

1. Their social development is generally delayed, and 

2- The difficulty of coping with the many problems facing them 
does not leave enough energy to go beyond their own needs. 

Other than this, the' deaf need not he considered more handicapped emotionally than their peers. 
Education 

With language being the major problem faced by iho deaf, its teaching is of paramount importance 
to Lhem. There are two approaches to the language problem: 

1* Speech-reading 

2. Sign language 

Speech reading has the advantage of letting the^deaf comprehend what talking people are sayine while 
sign language is more easily acquired and is used for inter-communication between the denf. Either type 
of language- may be combined with rc iding, though speech reading is being explored with a prom.ising modifi- 
cation of the phonetic approach. Learning one system does not impair learning the other. The deaf who 
learn speech reading do acquire a language basis for conceptualization more easily than those dependent 
more upon sign language. Sign language though has often been the preferred language of the deaf with each 
^ other. Since the deaf do often prefer their own company for social reasons this preference is not to be 
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TM BILINGUAL CHILD 



l5lLI>JniAL HISTORICAL BACKGROrND 



Traditionally, the American public school has been known not by its nurture of those who <jifl\'r 
froni the norm, hut by their forced assimilation into some mold. But America is not the onlv nation with 
bilingual problems. Switzerland, Canada, Belgium, and Finl<ii>d, officially recognise other languages. 
Th4?re are educational problems in practically every other nation. (Theodore Anderson & Mildred Rover) 

An excellent study report by Anderson and Boyer (1970), illustrates these problems. Swi tzerlii.xi 
officially recognises three languages, German 70%, French 20%, Italian 4%. Individual SwisI citi2t-iis taKc 
their elementary schooling "in th^ir respective mother tongues, and a secondary language is learned -at th^ 
beginning of the secondary school year. Belgium recognizes French and Dutch, Canada uses French and 
English. Finland as of 1919, has accepted Finnish and Swedish as its national languages. 

V The I'nion of South Africa recognizes English and Afrikaans (a streamlined form of 17tii century 

Dutch), biU is still having problems because of the various native African tribal languages. 

i 

Mexico has begun intensive research into Bilingual education because of its r;iiny indigenous Indian 
languages. 

As a country receiving people from all over the world, America has experienced bilingual schooling 
as early as 1839, when German was used as a medium for instruction. In 1880 German was used in Cincinnati, 
Indianapolis, Baltimore, and in Minnesota. Spanish was used in New Mexico in 1884. The State Departmej^t 
of Education in Phoenix, Arizona, printed a Bulletin on instruction of bilingual children in 1939. 

Kewer developments are reported by Anderson and Boyer (1970), in that there was a rebirth of 
bilingual Schooling in Florida with the influx of Cubans. One year later Texas began two programs. By 
1967 there, were bilingual programs in six different states. President Johnson signed into law the Bilingual 
Education Act, on, January 2, 1968. We believe that a historical background should also give rationales 
for such programs- | 

^'ere^is an abundance of literature giving examples of the need to upgrade the non^English 
speaking populace. One example based on a document by a Texas FxJucation Agency, is quoted from Anderson and 
Boyer (1970): "The per capita median income of 'Anglos* in Texas in 1959 was $4,137; that of the Spanish- 
surnamed Texans was $2,01? In 1955-56 the average Spanish-surnamed Texan was spending three years in first 
grade, and dropping out by fifth grade." 

But care must be taken in instituting bilingual schooling. Thomas Carter gives two valid points. 
The Spanish-surnamed teacher applicant deserves special consideration because of two special qualifications 
ho possesses: 

1. His example or presence in the school can encourage Spanish-surnamed students;' and 

2. His ability to understand an<f give counsel to many S^janish-surnamed students 

The second qualification is not always valid. Upper middle class Mexican-Americans may have nothing in 
common with students from a poor working class home. 

Julian Samora (1966) explains two important language factors. The Spanisli of New Spain is a con- 
glomeration of the Mayan, Aztec, Pueblo, Omtomies, and other Indian words for which there were no transla- 
tions in the Spanish from Spain. Added co this is that the Spanish of the Southwest falls into the category 
of barbarisms (Pochismos), because of the result of a meager vocabulary of English named articles and 
practices for which there are no Mexican equivalents, and of the almost total lack of tutoring In the 
Spanish language up to now* 

DEVELOPMENT OF LANGUAGE SKILLS / 



It is the intended goal of many educators that eventually bilingual schools will be available to 
Mexican-Americans. Then they will be able to learn concepts in their native tongue, and learn English as a 
second language. Itowever, until that becomes available, the majority of Mexican-Americans will continue to 
be placed in regular classrooms without the benefit of anyone specially trained to help them overcome their 
English deficiency. 
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The regular classroom teacher can do itjucIi to meet the needs of bilingual children. The r'osc j^p3rttj;n 
thirg a tcacficr can do is to accept the children with their differences, and not to consider then inferior.^ 
Mar.v children will cone to school speaking English with an accent. This in itself is not necessarily bac?, 
bit efforts should be made to help them improve their pronunciation. In trying to help them the aciitndo of 
tl > teacher is very important, It is best to never ridicule or allow others to ridicule their speech., "liiat 
wiLl only make them self-conscious. The teacher can aim to put them at ease; perhaps allowing tl'om to tt-ach 
her a few words of Spanish. 

If the teacher doesn't speak Spanish, perhaps the fact that she tried, and had difficulty In pro- 
nunciation, will give her a common basis to build on. The very Idea the teacher had some trouble, will 
highlight the fact that learning a new language is difficult for everyone. The children t^i>^hc sec tiiat 
improving pronunciation is simply a matter of mechanics and not a measure of intelligence., Tnder no 
circumstances should any teacher inflict the "No Spanish" rule. This will produce tension in the cinMren 
-because Spanisli speakers will feel that their language is inferior and not acceptable. The typo of atmosphere 
this creates is not conducive to learning English or any other subject.' 

The following paragraph gives a list of some of the sounds that present the mos,t difficulty for the 
Spanish speaker learning English, 

Consonant Errors 

1. Substituting voiceless sounds for the voiced English sounds. 



a. (f) for (v), example: 

b. (s) for (z), example: 

c. (t) for (d), example: 

d. (k) for (g), example: 



haf for have 
sip for zip 
bet for bed 
coat for goat 



2. Confusing (ch) and (sh)', example: shurch for church. / 

3. Substituting d, or t, for th^e voiceless th, example: tin for thin 
A. Substituting z, v, d, for the voiced th, example: brOVer for brother 

Vowel Errors % 

9 

1. Adding the e sound before these initial blends: sm, sp, st, and sc, 

example: (e)small 
2« Using the long e for the short i sound, example; seat for sit. 

There are four basic steps that may be used to help children overcome these mistaken in pro- 
nunciation. 



3. 



4. 



Establish good auditory discrimination. Encourage good listening skills, and 
emphasize the sound under study until it is well understood. 

Emphasize the movement of the mouth, tongue, and lips, in making the sounds. I 
Mirrors are very useful for this approach. Children wil.l be able to watch 
themselves as they imitate the teacher. 

Provide opportunities for children to orally and visually distingtjish between 
similar sounds* A chart of parallel sets of words whicli sound exactly alike 
except for one consonant or vowel sound-'N^ou Id be helpful. The children would 
have to know the meaning of both similar *<prds, example: chair-share, vast-fast 
Provide for drill that emphasizes reprodifcing the sounds. At this point in the 
development of proper speech habit^ it is irooortant that the teacher continues 
to represent a proper model with accurate articulation. These will be rein- 
forcing exercises, and influence the percentage of proficiency the student 

acquires. » 

Children enjoy sound play. Drills that provide for oral work can be very creative and exciting 
for young children. Many types of media may be used, the tape recorder, overhead projector, and flannel 
board are good examples. Poetry, songs, choral reading, puppets, and dramatic play can be used to 
strengthen the pupil's ability to produce the English sounds. It is very important that the quality of 
sould. play never be allowed to degenerate into lapses or incorrect repetitions of the sound. Otherwise 
it will cease to be a valuable activity. 

Below are some activities to isolate the sounds of the voiced and voiceless consonants.. Children 
may feel the voiced consonants by putting their hand on their throat and feeling the vibrations of the 
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1. (s voicolpss) is tlie Sammy Snake sound. 
(z voiced) Is the buwble beo SQund. 

2. (f voiceless) is the spitting cat sound, 
(v voiced) is the airplane sound. 

3. (k voiceless) is the coughing crow sound, 
(g voiced) is the baby goo goo sound. 

4., (t voiceless is the small drum sound. 

(d voiced) is the baby da da sound. 
5. (ch voiceless) is the tattle tongue soi.-nd, 

(th voiced) is the _th in thumb sound. 

Activitvt 



Whenever Thelma wanted to make a silly fun sound she would make the tattle fbngue sound 
" t :L",Tte ^hrn 'Z'r' '^^^'^ '-^^ sa me ::u:d "helL 'ad : L s 

so.nd. JClass responds.) The teachor^can cLtinue thiflcfi^itrun^^l Z^tV. ^J'Z^^^ the 

Activity ; 

pretends'Jo'L"asle1; ' Thrt:;chertu1n;"ti%H"°''^" '° '''' ' "'^ ^" 

. abieep. mc teacher turns to the person next to her and savs* SH* tho h^hv ^^ 

s : ra^nnrsSrsH^'^^h'^Lb^^'r"^ "^"^ ^^-^ as^:h':'s:!;d ifi^'^ r 

substUution errors When% ' f'^'u "^L" '''""^'^ "^^"^ """"^^ li^'^n for the 

bocoLs u! "'"^ ^""^ '° 'he p.rson who made the er.or 

BILINGUAL - TITLE Vll PROGRAM 

, '''^'''u^.^" '"^"'^ '''^'^ prejudice and sterotyping which lead to negative- concepts are not 

ou Ue "th" hf B r"'J"'r ^" ^'^'^ fanderz nd r 966 is 

smaU chUd Th.re Irl ^^ school concept is of great importance in teaching cultural Iwarene s to he 
^iU usfd in'his rep:":°"' ^"'^ "^"^ approaches. Basically one mod:i 

8.1 for non-Mexican-Amerlcan students. (Statistical Report, Bilingual Program p 7 1969 f""'.' 
.Pro^;am r IT "Jt '^^^"'"^ ^ ^^"''^ Theodore Anderson Ld Mlld^ d Bo e "(iS 0)" 

Proir::: ^1959;: ^" aforementioned Statistical Repo^JsllunSI Kducation 

1. Objectives ^ 

2. Components 
Personnel 

A, Other cirrucular activities 
5. Evaluation 
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Some of the objectives are: 

1. The improvement of English teaching procedures 

2. Development of oral skills m Spanish for non-Spanish speaking children, 
which will include a Reading and Writing readiness in a continuous proj^ress 
method 

3., Teaching of Spanish as a second language CO the non-Spanish student 

4. Improvenent of Spanish skills of the Spanish-speaking child, to foster 
a positive attitude toward English and Spanish 

5. The use of Spanish as a mediuin m methodology,, as needed,, where 
Englisii, language deficiencies are found in Spanish-speaking 
childrei). 

Also of value, it was decided to develop 3' positive attitude and awareness toward the historv and 
culture of the Southwest, and to establish a closer hone-school relationship. There are three rr^ajor 
co:nponents 

1. An English Oral Language Program 

2. A Spanish Oral Language Program 

3. A Spanish Language Arts Program 

Personnel will increase in numbers with each additional year for the five yoar Governrient funded 
program. It originally was developed to train sc le«st two bilingual teachers, two non-bilingual teachers, 
and eight bilingual teacher aids. Four of the aids would serve as instructional assistants. The bilingual 
teachers would be responsible for the development of cognitive, psychomotor, and affective aspects, (e.g* 
positive attitudes toward usage of the child^s home language and culture.) The teacher and ^ix!s will ' 
establish closer home-school relationships. 

Other curricular activities presented' consist of: 

1. Science - with emphasis on a comparison of Mexico and Arizona 

2. Math - concepts taught both in English and Spanish 
3* ^Physical Education 

4. Art - reflecting American, Mexican, Negro, and Indian cultures 
^ 5, Music -.English and Spanish 

6. Social Studies - several cultures will be discussed, but some emphasis will be 
put on the Mexican culture, because of the 70% total school population being 
Mex ic an-Amer ic an • 

From a 1971 interview with Mr. S, Carillo, and experience as 'a teacher in the Title VII program, 
evaluations are necessary. The following is some general in^ormatian on the Wilson School Bilingual . 
program* Post-tests given in late 1971 were not valid, since data collected ;n pre-testing proved largely 
invalid. Overall, data from the product objectives, instructional components, were supportive of the 
Bilingual Program* Data supported two specific goals: 



1* More competent and proficient speakers in tVo languages;' and 
2, 'Increased educational opportunity* 



/ 

HEAD START PROGRAM 



'Programs such as "Hea^ Start" or the "400 word program" are helping to provide a good beginning 
m school for many non-English speaking children. Thildren are taught a minimum of 400 basic English 
words before entry into the first grade. Visual aids are presented in Spanish and English. Health and 
nutrition are a part of the basic program. Trips are arranged to different parts of the community. For 
some children this is* the first opportunity to have something that belongs exclusively to them, and to 
share things with children of their own age* Seeing buses, trains, airplanes, may be a new experience 
for many* . ^ 



BILINGUALISM - SUCCESS OR FAIU'RE 



Mexican-Americans have long been labelled "culturally deprived." Culturally "different" is more 
accurate, as theij culture in the Southwest dates back to 1598. It is usually the teacher who is 
culturally "deprived." 
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' c 1 /"^'^^^"S ^0 Johnson and Hernandez (1970), the Spanish- speaking child imagines there is a conflict 
of loyalties between his aome and his English-speaking school. Both represent opposite poles of authority 
in his life. Hp sees himself as different from his Anglo friends. Ko child wants to be different he 
wants to belong to his own society. Juanito's self-concept ^an be -improved by encouraging him to share his 
first language, Spanish, with his classmates. 

If Bilingual-Bicultural education is to succeed, educator^s must learn id understand the attitucfbs 
of the child and. his family toward the teacher, and school 'in general. Teacher training programs for ^ 
Bilingual education requires money, con^^^tent instructors, materials, and interested participants. Some 
funds are available through the Federal Office of Education. In-service training is provided in a few 
districts. The most important ingredient is an interested and enthusiastic teacher who really wants to 
work with Bilingual and Bicultural children. / 



THE BILINGUAL INDIAN CHILD 



In the United States there are six major language groups among the Indian tribes. Within each of 
six groups there are many, many different dialects. Many tribes within a group are unable to under- 
eagh other within their language group, even though their languages are related. 

Along with the many different languages spoken among the Indian peoples of the U.S*, each tribe 
has its own distinct culture. Because of the differences in language and culture, each tribe must be 
taught English by an approach which is best for them, and not by a method which has worked for a different 
tribe* For example, what works for the Navaho may be a failure anong the Pima. 

However, there are some things to watch out for ifi teaa^ing English as a second language to- any 
group. One of these being our attitude toward the non-English speaking person. According to the partici- 
pants of the workshop held at Alamosa, Colorado in 1964 (Potts), there is a widespread notion that many 
Mexican-Americans and American-Indians know Enelish. but oretenH nfh**r«icp. tk^^/^ 




Also, as an English-speaking people we tend to feel that the louder Ve speak, the better the other 
person -should understand. For example, if we say something and the person tq whom we are speaking doesn^t 
understand, we repeat the words using a louder voice. The next thing we know we are yelling. If this is 
a teacher trying to communicate with a non-English speaking child, the teacher becomes frustrated, and 
thus concludes that the child is stupid. The child wonders what he has done to make the teacher angry 
or he feels that he has missed something of importance. The child will lapse back into his own language, 
even though he may understand some EngUsh, because this gives him a feeling of security. 

Because the use of English is so important to success in the dominant culture, it is felt by many 
that the failure to learn English by anyone living in the U.S. is a sign of hostility toward our culture, 
and we, as members of the dominant culture. This contributes to feelings of mistrust, dislike, and overt 
disapproval between the different groups. In reality^ failure to learn English may be caused by many other 
things, such as isolation on reservations, or concentration of Indians in certain areas of cities. Thus 
there is no need to learn English, or anyplace to ijse it* if they do learn it. 

According to Roessel, any teacher who intends to' teach a foreign language in a U.S. classroom, is 
required by law to have special preparation in the teaching of that language. The only exception is if 
that foreign language happens to be English. There is not a single requirement in any of the fifty states 
for a person who intends to teach English as a second language (Roessel). 

It is felt that the most effective teaching techniques and materials are the ones based on contrast- 
ing the student s native language with English. The student needs to' identify the differences in sound 
word order, vocabulary, and cultoral 6utlook. (For comparison of English with Spanish, Navaho, and Papaga, 
write to Division of Indian Education, Arizona State Dept. of Public Instruction, State House, Phoenix 
Arizona, for tree materials.) (Potts 1964) * 

In learning a new language there will be sounds not found in the native language. Befor^ stuJent 
can produce these sounds, he must be able to hear and distinguish them. , (Potts, 1964). 

Each language has its own distinct system of rhythm and stress. For this reason a teacher of 
bilingual students when speaking, should: . r^at^un ceacner or 
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1. Use single fo#nis - wish controlled vocabulary* , 

2, Sp**sk distinctly 

3* not distort t^ords 
4. Speak ua^turally, y«t sioyly 
, 5. Rejieat and nspeat w*ords (ssed 

6. Use S3Si€ i^ord in n^any^eonnoctlons 

7, Vary cadence ^""-^ ... 
(Roessel, p, 96) ~ 

1r teaching English, it shou:d be ^enjerjbcred !.hat there Is a close relationship between the rise 
aiid of the voice and seauing. When a person learning a new language falls to, grasp- the -intonation 

'o£ thils language^ he speaks it v?ich a ^ad^accent, and is hard to understand, even though hxs individual 
sdi^ds are exact. (Fsjtti' 196«)^ 

* At the Rough Kock PenK^nscration School, the teaching process is designed to let the children do 
the talking by me^ns of pretend, real situations, games ^ creative drama, storytelling, and audi tor Iujji 
presentations. Translation is discouraged because it tends to lead the learner to think that the rules 
of his native language apply to English, which is not so» (lioftnmn, 1968), At this same school, no 
student is asked to perfors individually unless the tfeacher believes he will succeed » This is in accordance 
^yith the Navaho style of learning. The ^^vaho doesn't use the trial and error method in learning, but 
ra£hj|r^observes until he feels sure^e^an pettonr, correctly the task at hand, (itoffnan, 1968), 

Above all let's r* lemberliBac a person's roost personal possessions are his language and his culture* 
When m attack these, inos^ ^eople feel that we are attacking them as a person. In a way this is true. We 

^^ange otir dress, auto, or even our horse, and rer^in the same person. If we change even one^part of 
Quf CiTiture or^ language ^ we beconse a different person froci what we were. This being the case, how can we 
m teachei^-^ect to reject the language or culture of our stucjents, and expect them to accept ours, or 
try to learn>ar.y thing fron us as a teacher* 



* Vldal, Rivera tellg ui, that s^^venty to seventy-five^ percent of the if.igrant labor force are Anser leans 
af Hestican descent. These work&rs are sK>stly in our Southwestern states. Most rights guaranteed other 
* labor forces are deniU^the '^Forgotten Ones,** Tlie right to nininiuin wage, collective bargaining, and 
dnemployni^ni inscirance, are only for non-noiradic workers, 

TO wm^^ cHio> 

? The Office of Education defines the jsigrant child as the child of a niigratory agriculture wojker 

wo©, within the past year, has .^ved Crorn one school district :c another, so that his parents siay obtain 
; 4^rk in agricuUute or reflated food processing activities. Public Law 90-247 amended the definition to 
include i^igrant children whose parents have, eatafcU shed a permanent residency within the past five years. 

In educating migratory bilingual children, we have the same difficulties of language and 
^ccnoj^ic status vhich*we have for lo income Spanish-speaking children in general. In addition we 
^ have ti^?^^.dicaps which are the result of thc-'i inigratory status, 

Prdbaily ^^^^t^ difficult probleni la the education of migrant children is establishing a school 
. e^rric&:-^:fcwMch ia adap^..go their needs, k progr^ which carries nieaning and relevance for these 
. children* ^^^'-^it.h allows ^^d^if^^^^ie to progress at his own pace at his own level. One which takes into 
•accou?tt the spectsl^t^^btes of .rr^imt^ft.rin the niove, and one which coos all this without neglecting the 
ehildren '«,.o are not migfftt^ty, ' ^^''^•^-v^ 

_ children, of these nomi ^ic workers come to sc^B^l with a general discouragement and a low n^orale 

cot^ii to the migrant Cafr.i^iea* Tliey are often aick and/or ^^4dernourished, A child preoccupied w th these 
prablerns is ,hand trapped iii learning. They feel a cultural difference and translate this difference into a 
sign or jtuetlority. M^st have traveled in nmny slates and know the natnes of none. Tliey b^ve no ties or 
sfense belonging to their country, their town, tfieir school, or c.ass. Thev have no perrandnt dwelling, 
anu saddest, ??f all, no close or lasting friendships. These children come to school with the ont^ basic 
.^need recognised in alt children. The need to know soneone cares. 



THE REUOrD TRANSFER SYSTQl 



Several years ago the one problem facing all children of migrant families was the lack of a 
continuing |>ersonal record. This problem has now been alleviated. The Record Transfer System, incorporated in 
many districts, allows a teacher to receive critical data from a central bank in Little Rock, Arkansas, 
within four; hours of the pupil entering her class. A student *s birth date, birthplace, sex, current reading 
and math levels^ and history of chronic or critical illness, are all teletyped to the teacher within four" 
hours. A full record is then mailed within twenty- foun hours. THis"^ allows the teacher to continue with * 
the child *8 education with little interruption, *\ 

David Ballesteros rells us, along with so many educators who have said for ye^s, that we must 
change otir^^scjiool programs to meet the needs of the students, instead of trying to compensate the students \ 
for failure to meet the* needs of the school, \ 
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SPrAKERS 



DISADVANTAGED CHILD 
Jack Frew 



Principal of Ann Oct School, 1801 So. i2th Street 
Phoenix Elementarv School District 



MEXICAN AMERICAN CHHd 
\ 

i,ouis Rodriql^ez 
/ 

Grant School, PhofTiiK Ele^-entar^, Scljooi District 
P'no c nix, Arizona 



^^^DIA^' ?.di'cation 

John SiiUivan 



iUrec^or of £.P*D.A. 
Special Education Department 
Arizor^Stfat^'^^lversJ^y, Ten-pc, Arizona 



Asst. DirecEorr Division of Migrant Ctiild Ed, 
(sUU i9th Place 
PisoQaix, Arizona 



MEKTAl. RETAKDATION 

Mrs. H» Sullivan 



Facii ley Assoc iate» Special Kducatson Departjrtent 
Arizona State rniverslty, Tenipe, AriEona 



MXNTAL RETARDATION' 

Dr. Bruce Balov 



BureatJ for the Iknd I capped 
Office of Education 
Washington, D. C» 



^^H?mL RETARDATlOh' 

Mrs. V» McDonald 

Teaching Principal, McKinley School 
Phoenix Elerriontary School District f^l 

MEKXAL RHTAFJ)ATION / 

Standford Kalvara 

Director of Study Progra:ns 
Phoenix I'n ion High School District 



EHOTIOrUlLY DISTURBED 



Sijsan King 

Professor of Special Education 
Arizona State I'n'Iverstty 



HRNlAl liEALTH 



Dr. Barbara Levy 

Division of Hental Health 
Departn^nt of State Health 
State Office Building 
Phocriix, Arlzor.a 

"KH0tIOri\LLY DISXl^BED 



Galen Clevonger 



Jaoe W'ayiand Cnild Center 
Phoenix, Arizona 



LEARMr^ DISABILITIES 



Ddrotby Inch 

Resource Teacher 
Phoer.lii ?I Distrii't 



LEAHhiJiC DISABILITIES - PARENTS* PANXL 



Doris AJama 

Vice President of AACLD 
Ten^pe Branch' 



Jean I^Bouif 

First Vice President of State aACU) 



Rosalie Schhgei^niich 

Director of Speed! D^parcricnt 
Grand Avenue School 
Phoenls, Arizona 



BFliAViOr hfODlFXCATlON 



Dr. A. Silherman 

Director of S.P*A.R,K. 

Teinpe Elen^entary School District 



VISUALLY R\KDICAPPED, 

m 

Doris Vog€l 
Teacher 

Scottsdale School District 



DEPRIVED Cmi^HEN 



Or, Morrison Warren 

Director oi I.D. Payne laboratory 
College of Education 
Arizona State University 
Teip^e ^ Arlsona 



SPEECH PROBLEMS (TELE LECTURE) 



Dr. Anne Carrol 

I 

j Coordinator of Speech Education 

University of Denver 
Det^ver, Colorado 



SPEECH PROBLEMS 



Dr. Don ^V«nrer 

Speech ClirtictaTi 
Arizona State University 
Tetnpe, Arisorsa 

N 

SPECIAL EDt'CATION* 



Joe Pagan? 1 1 ^* 

director of State Deoart-r^nt oi Special Education 



i 

\ 

\ Dr. John Nelson 

Assistant Professor of Special Education 
Arizona State University 
T?!r4sg, Arizona 



Dr., Bobert Lintibarg 

Phoenix I'nion High School JHsts ict 
Director of Pupil PeriOnnel Services 
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FILM BIBIIOGRAPHY 



Disadvantaged and Bilingual 



miE OF THE BRAVE, 3 min.. Color; Pyramid Filnis: Uses kinestasis (anir.a£ion of still photos) to show 
history of the American Indian froi? pre-Spanish tinies to today. 

MEXICAN A.MERICAN aaXURE-ITS HER-flAGE, 18 min., Color; Arizona De|>artmcnt of Education, Instructiunal 
Materials Center, Pho«nix, Arizona; Traces the history of Mexico and its relationship with the I'nited 
States and denK?nstrates the influences of various cultures on Mexico and the Tnittzd States. 

THE >ffiKiaN AMERlCAN-^fERITAGE AND BESTINY, 29 min.. Color; Story of the Mexican Arnerican, his heritage, 
and the rr^ny traditions of which he can be proud. 

PROMISES TO KEEP 1969. 2S n-.ln., B & W, A.E.A., T.E.P.S., K.E.A.: h<iualization of education lor all and 
the failures of the Innercity to recognize students as Individuals. 

TENSE IMPERFECT, 12 min., B & W; ASU: ifeg.tive attitude of young idealistic teachers in a low inco:.e 
situation. 

INDIAN- EDUCATION, De40NsTSATI0N IK EmJCATION, IXJBA CITY, 1968, 22 r.in.. Color; ^^rthern Arizona Sup- 
plementary Education, Box 5618, mu. Flagstaff, Arizona: Filmed in T4.ba City showing teaching aids and 
techniques ai?d discussing ways of bringing homeland school together./ 

I^RVEST or SHAME, 1963, 54 :.in.. E ASU: Edward R. Murrow nsrites the plight of .nigrant workers 

who harvest Ainerica^s crops along the East coast. 

BUCK OH WHITE, 1970,- 24 i^ln. , Color; Concept Filtns, 1155 15th Street, M. W., yashington, D.C., 20005: 
axpiores a whitt- buruurban cor#nunity with six bl^ck high school seniors from the ghetto. 

IS IT AlHAYS RIGRT TO BE RIGHT, 1970-71, 8 niin., Color; ASU: A witty and fast rKJVi 
Orson *'elles« Focuses on the generation gap, war, poverty, and race. Perspective 
withotitialienating any groi;p. 



mg fllr- rarrated bv 
pective on today's world 



Mental l$^ardation 

impAcTlO^; TO THE MEKTAUY EETARDED, 24_Jn., B ^ W, Arizona Departn^ent of Education, Instructional 
Ma^ria.s Center, Phoenix, Arizona: Clinical in nature and should be a basic filr. in ar%' class o- th*' 
"-farded child. 

REPORT OK DOWNS' JYME. 1963 . 20 Color; ASU; Outlines characteristics and treatment of the 

jnongoloid child. Explain? genetic factors. 

BECK\', 15 min., C^or; Arizona Department of Education, Instruction^ Mat-^riais Center, Phoenix, Arizona: 
Shows how a family sr^kes a special plan for today and for Becky *s future., 

mK^ Cmmmu of rmrc, m% 52 .in., B 5 Arizona D ^^nt of Education, Instructional Materials 
Center Phoenix, Arizona: Portrays erotional traun-a for .oncerned when a mongoloid child t^ken 
iroiD the fan?ily and sent to a special training school* 

JULIA, 1968, 10 nin.. Color; ASU: Julia is thought to be rrentally reti^rded, but test results show that * 
she is dea^., 

TimEE mARS UTER, 1966, 38 nin., B 6 U'; ASU: A follow-up study of six mentally retarded pre-school bovs. 
Age range Is 5-/ years. Filtr - e»onstr^tes growth thiee years later during a sunder prograni, 

A PUCE AHOa- US, 27 min.. Color; KBC Educational Enterprises 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York' A look 
at two innovative projects in the field of inental retardation in operation at Mansfiela Training bchool 
One project consists ot research into the nature of retardation and the second protect uses intensive 
vocational training and suppot'tive peer group situations., 

SELUr^C OUT Gl»Y ^;/^H£D I^RRY, 1965, 17 r.in., B 6 H; Arizona Dcpart:t^nc of Education, instn^ct ional Mat- 
erials Center, Phoenix, Arizona: Conipares the rnentally ictarded with the person of average Intel legence. 
Good discussion of successful einployment for the rnentally retarded. 



A WORLD OF TliE RIGHT SIZE, 20 luin,. Color; ASU: A good overview of ^ntal retardation. Explains what 
mental retardation is, -ow it is measured, the causes, and things that can and should be done for the 
mentally retarded. 

Eciotionally Pistuibed and Learning Disabilities 



on 



Mm CARES ABOIT JAMIE, 16 min., B & W;'aSU: Shows a first grade boy and his problems at school "^^K 
the way home. Stresses how the home can help overcome a child's enotional problens. ^ 

SOCIAL WORKER, 18 min.. Color; Kingscreen Productions, 320 Aurora Avenue, Seattle^ Washington: Ar.iTnated 
presentation of the frustrations of Joshua, a bird, as he tries to cope with his environ:r,ent . 

SILENT SNOW, SECRET ShW, 1966, 17 irdn.. Color; ASf: Gene Kenny^s lyrical' adaptation of Conrad Aiken»S 
haunting short story of a young boy gradually being drawn into a fantasyland of schizophrenia* 

I JVST DON»T DIG HL^, 1969-70, II min.. Color; A new Mental Health Board Film: Depicts interpersonal 
relationship between a lA^year old boy and his father. 

SAm HOKICA PROJECT, 30 min.. Color; Arizona Department of Education, Instructional Materials Center, 
Phoenix, Arizona: Shows the engineered classroom of structure, task and reward as a possible solution 
for the educationally handicapped. 

CAN I COME BACK TOIORROW, 50 ;nin.. Color; Arizona Department of Education, Instructional Materials Center 
Phoenix, Arizona! Shows classroom management and teaching techniques with educationally handicapped 
students in one of tlie classrooms in the Learning and Behavior Probleir.s Project at California State 
College in Los Angeles, California. < 

wm- BILLY CWpn'r learn, I966, 30 min.. Color ; -California Association for Keurologically Handicapped 
Children, Color Reproduction (^any. Santa Monica Blvd., V^ily^od, California: Excellent film explain 
ing problems of neurologically disturbed children* Shows best ways of teaching, testing, and learning. 

J'H TOO FAHm;S at it, 1969, 28 min., B 6. W; ASU: Shows what is being' done through rerr^diai work to 
help children with learning diBBbiliti^B to overcome them in order to learn. 

VP IS DOfe'K, 1970, 6 inin.. Color; ASU. Shows son^e of the central issues of our tiires; tolerance, confor- 
tnityt conflict! between man and society, and between one generation and another. 

VISUAL PERCEPTION A^:D THE FAILURE TO LEARN, 1966, 20 niin., B ^ W: Arizona Departnt^nt of Education, In- 
structional Materials Center, Phoenix, Arizona: M^ny children in nursery school, kinderwdi^n, and 
primary grades show difficulties in learning and in ad j««tn*nt or in both. The film illustrates one of 
the freq.»ently unrecognized causes— a disability in visual perception. 

P hysically Handicapped 

BLINDNESS IS, 1967, 30 tnitx. ^ B & W; Arizona Department of Education, Instructional Center. Phoenix. 
Arizona: The positive aspect of blindness Is shown. 

I liAVE AN' EGG, 1966, 15 min*, B 6 W: McGraw-Hillf The blind children in this filni have a difMculr 
task.-using only tactile senses, to define an egg. Hie surfaces and shape of an eg? is exilor-d 
Tlje children spell out theii nan^s in braiUe. 

A DAY V?ITH DEBBIE, IS tnin.. Color; LHtiverslty cf Arizona, Tucson: Shows d day in the life of Debbie, a 
deaf and blind student ar Washington State Institution for the Deaf and Blind. 

KEVi:;, 16 riin.,-ASU: hxplores the adjvistinents to blindness made by one Intcllegent and appeali:^^ l>ov; 
detponstrates sonie important character values; points out that through courage ^nd detenninat ion, haxidi^ 
caps can be overcorie and life can be made worthwhile, H^lps une appreciate more the gift of si^^ht.. 

SJlUrr AN-D MITFLED WORLD, 1966, 28 tr.in.. Color; ASl': Background of history. and nedical reasearch and 
progress for the ha*d of hearing and the deaf. An actual operation is presented. 

% 

WE CAN GRO^S 197 , 13 nln.. Color; Arizona Department of Edtication, Instructio^aT^Hrials Cet^tfi , 
Phomlx, Arizona; TIte struggle of handicapped chi Idren^-those who are crippled^ bUndN>r deaf--to^ 
learn and grow. * 




THURSDAY'S CHILDREH, 22 min.. B & W: ASU: A skillful teacher works with a group of deaf children by 
artificially reproducing sounds after first learning to Hp read. 

LEO BELERJ-AN. 1969-70, 13 nln.. Color; ASU: Portrays a day In the life of a physically handicapoed 
nian * 

/ 

Gifted 

WHY MAN create/, 1969, 25 vnin.. Color; ASU: An exp-rtly designed Hit. that cornblnes hv^r , satire, itonv. 
and serious questions about the well-springs of the creative person. 

RAF£, 1967, 20 ynin* , Color ; Jarvls Couillard Associate*, A.E.A., 2102 W. Indian School Road: Rafe is a 
gifted child shown in three env-lrontnents; home, school, and neighborhood*. The schgc^ discovers his 
giftcdness and nurture? it- 

^* 

General 

REACHING OUT-THE LIBRARY AND THE EXCEPTIOKAL CHIU), 1966, 24 n;in.. Color; Connecticut Filn^s, Westport, I 
Conn.: Shows in spontaneous sequences how children with various handicaps respond to books and other 
natciials. Shows the effective use of books with the exceptional child. 

^CII0015 WITfK)lT FAIUJKE. 1970, 45 min., Color; SWF Productions, 2140 W. Olyn^pic Blvd., S«itc 510, Us 
Angeles, Calif.: A resource film for administrators, teachers, students, and parents who are interested 
m developing their own school without failure. It portrays three basic schools without failure concepts. 



TRIPS 

The Artgona Training Program At Coolidge . P. 0. Box 1466> Arizona Is a state operated home^for retarded 
children* 

The Arizona Crippled Children's Hospital , (Perry Inst it ute), 3146 E. Windsor is a private school and work 
shop for retarded children. 

The Arlgpna Girls Schaol , North Black Canyon Road, State Girls Detention Honse* 

The Arizona State Hospital ( Niseva Vista ) , 2500 H. Van Buren is a state institution and does have a 

section for the emotionally disturbed child. They use the Hewitt Engineered Classroom method 
^ of teaching. 

The Arizona Pre^school For Retarded Children, 6306 K. 7th Street, is a privately funded prograir? for 
retardejS children. 

Barrows Neurological Institute , 360 W. Thomas Rd., is a diagnostic and evaluative service. 

Catnp Echo , located just outside of Tucson, is an incorporated summer wamp for handicapped children. 

Chi Id Eva lu a tion Center , 1825 E, Roosevelt, is where they evaluate mentally retarded children by a team 
of professionals. Evaluations, prognosis, and reconsnendatlons are given. 

peyereaux Foundation^And Day School . 6404 E. Sweetwater, Scottsdale, is a private school for the cTrotlon- 
ally disturbed child. 

Dysart School , Route 1, Box 41j, Peoria, has a program for migrant students. One of the terrrjinals of 
the Migrant Transfer System is located here. 

Th^ Founda t ion For The B 1 ind Ch i Id r en , 206 S, Hlnton Ave., Scottsdsle, is a non-profit organi^atior. for 
supplying blind students with materials. 

Gon^er& >!eaorial kehabilita tion Cantor , 1003 E. McDowell, is a center for speech and hearing handicapped, 
learning disabilities, and brain injured. 

Goodwill Industries Of Arlfona , Division of Vocational Rehabilitation, "41? K. 17th St.^ is a testing cente 
and training workshop for retarded youths. 

Ind Ian Hills Say Schoo 1 , 2110 £♦ Lincoln Drive, is a school for emotionally disturbed, learning Jisahil- 
ities, and mininal brain injured children. 

Irving £J<»Ttentarv School . 155 H» Center, >1esa, is a school program for socially lad justed children. 

Jane Way land Child Guidance Center , 1937 W. Jefferson, is a scliool for the eniotionally disturbed chiio. 

Lucky 13 t 8820 E, Cactus Road, Scottsdale, provides educational services for children with learning dis* 
abiliiles. 

/ 

Maricopa County Detentior Home . 3 125 Durango, is a reir,porary housing for juveniles. There arc iimit<*d 
programs - dtie to the short duration of a chi^i[*s stay. 

^k^Kinley School . 512 E. Pierfce, has different activities for learning disabled children. 

>fesa Association For Retarded Children (.MARC), 325 S. Wilbur St., Mesa, provides educational progratri for 
retarded children aging froir 3 to 8 years.^ 

NW^W^ay School , 300 Miller Rd., Bcottsdale, provides educational services for learning disabilities 
and nilninial cerebral d>s function. 

PatterdeM > 1S20 W. ^^rthern Ave., is a hore for socially maladjusted and einetionally disturbed teer.a^e 
girls. 

^K?enix Day School For The ^eaf ^ 1935 W. Hayward, is a program for deaf children. 



/ 
/ 



Roosevelt School District , various locations, uses some of their schools for a program similar to Head- 
start* 

Terepe Parks And Recreation , HcClintock High, Xfcmpe, had a prograrn for the mentally retarded. 
Valley Of The Sun School . 3115 W, hfcDowell, is ^ -^on-profit residential home for retarded children. 



/ 
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CUSS ROSTER 
1972 WORKSHOP 
SP 594 



BIL Bilingual 

DIS- Disadvantaged 

DHH Deaf and Hard of Heating 

EH Enwtionally Handicapped 



INTEREST AREA 



T^!H 



EHH 
GIF 
LD 
SL 



Trainable Mentally Handicapped 



Educable Mentally Handicapped 
Gifted 

Learning Disabilities 
Slow Learner 



NAME 

ADDRESS 

PHONE 



Aidukas, Margaret M, 



Anderson, Beverly 
1202 E. Cambridge 
Phoenix (279-5223) 

Anderson, Bob 

7267 College Dr, 

Phoenix (846-2791) 

Archer, Karen 
2745 Colter #C 
Phoenix (242-4638) 

^arthj Mary 

'4138 Montgomery Way 
/phoenix (272-9963) 

I 

' Beiling, Ollie 
1839 E. Rose Lane 

Bindy, Ruth N\ 
Palo'' Verde E. #306 
Perm, 2009 W. 6th St. 
Hastings, Nebraska 
(463-2689) 

Bingham, Patricia D. 
4i43 £. Bluefieid ^ 
Phoenix <922-0922) 



SCHOOL 
DISTRICT 



Phoenix #1 



Carl Hayden 
P.U.H.S, 



Washington 



Cartwright 



Deer , Valley 



Hastings, 
Nebtaska 



Isaac 45 



GRADE " 



DepcNrtjnent 
Chairman 



Sp. Ed. 



Reading 
2-6 



irfTEREST 

AREAS 

(Position) 



ENABLIJK 

co^^^!ITTEE 

(Position) 



BIL 
(Sec.) 



SL 



EMH 

(Chair,) 



GIF 



SL 



EMH 



LD 



Audio-Visual 

(Assistant 

Secretary) 

Speakers 



Syllabus 
(Chair.) 



Socia 1 



Social 



Trips 



Audio-Visual 



GIF Social 
(Syl. Chair.) 



Blake, Judith 
3401 W. Willetta 
Phoenix (272-4502) 

Bozarth, Christine 
'5604 S. Clambake Bay Ct. 
Tampe 



C:,jtwright 



Mesa 



Kinder- 
garden 



Aide 
2-3 



EMH 



Display 



EH Speakers 
(Chair.) (Sec.) 



Bradley, Jean 

1234 E, Bethany itome Rd. 

Phoenix (248-8947)^ 

Brown,' Kathryn E. 
3017 W. Gail 
Phoenix (942-4176) 

Brown, Lois A. 
1421 Verlea Dr. 
Tempe (968-0215) 



Glendale 



Washington 



Creighton 



Special 

Ed'..cation 

9-11 



DIS 



EH 

(Display) 
LD 



Bibliography 



Speakers 



Audio-Visual 



ERIC 
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Brown, Stan C. 
8502 £• RoB« Lane 
phx. (949-5188) 



Scotts- 
dale 



Sci. 7 



LD 

(Trea.) 



Social 
(Trea*.) 



Cable, Jan 
3326 N. 85th PU 
Phx. (946-8962) 



Scotts- 
dale 



liome £c« 



EH 

(Sec) 



Trips 
(Chair,) 



Crawford, Pati;icia 
1822 E. Windsor f/57 
Phx. " 



Wilson 7 



7 6-8 
Sp. Ed. 



EH . J Trips 

(Co-Chair,) \,(Phocographer) 



D'Cunha, Jane £• 
2610 E, Sylvia 
Phx. (992-9770) 



Madison 



ID 



LD 

(Chair.) 



SociaT 
(Sec?) 



Deering, Jane 
1140 E, Geneva Dr, 
Tempe (966-9336) 



Scotts- 
dale 



Kinder- 
garden 



LD 

(Bib.) 



Library 



Dlldlne, Wanda L, 

Itoliday Inn 472 (968-3451) 

Perm, Box 4554, Yuma 



Yuma 



EH 



Trips 



Doyle, Bernadinc K, 
2313 N, 37th St. 
Phx. (273-0655) 



Washing- 
ton 



1MR 



^H 



Social 



Faught^ Lauretta 
2547 E. Monroe 
Phx. 



5 S' 6 



/ 
''A 



BIL 

(Bibl.) 



Syllabus 
(Proof Dir.)- 



Felding, Richard J. , 
8519 ff, Mariposa Dr.' 
Scottsdale (947-5323) 



EH 



Library 
(Chair.) 



Fleming, Robye J. 
1524 W. Yuma St. 
Phx. (258-1990) 

Greenej Jolene E. 
6712 N. 21 St. 
Phx. (277-6444) 



Phoenix 
Elem. 



Washing- 
ton 



5^6 / 



LD . 
(Syl. ^ 
Rep.) 

EH 

(Bib.) 



Library 



Speakers 



Groves, Suzanne 
4411 N. 40|:h St. 
Phx. (956-7894) 



#53 



Hamrick, Frances P.i 
6111 Calle del Paisano 
Scotts. (945-7762)' 



Carl Hayden 
P.U.H.S. 



Scotts- 
dale 



12 

HR 



(Syl. 
Rep.) 

GIF 

(Chair.) 



Bib^ography 



Trips 
(Sec.) 



Hewett, Barbara ' — 
1412 Hall St. Tempe 
967-2265 

(Perm) Prescott 

Howard, Grace Anne 
699 W. Linda Lane 
Chandler (96^-50^7) 

Hitlse, Madelyn , 
Box 333 

Cave Creek (488-3174) 

Jackson^ Ann Yvonne 
139 E. Piedmont Rd. 
Phx. (268-0414) 

James » Rosemary 
4415 S. Butte Ave. 
" Tempe (839-0304) 



Dexter 
Prescott 



WAFB 
Elem, 



Roosevelt 



Tempe 
Elem. 



Sp. 

Reading 



4-6 



DIS 
(Sec) 



EH 

(Syl. 
iCep.) 

BIL 

(Syl. 

Rep.) 

EH 



GIF 

(Bibiio. 
Rep.) 



Trips 



Audio-visLial 



^Speakers 



Bibliography 



liibiiography 
(Syi. Rep.) 
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ERIC 



/ 



/ 




^^^^^^^ 



ton. 




^^^ mm^mfi^S^tti ilia ^ ^ 

^tifi^R C^6wl«f 1) 

5f fs, Martha -.^ 

:E*:Kiis^ Lana 



I 




Isaac 



^feralfli- 



• iodsevele 



ton 



Isaac 



Mesa 



Wilson^ 



•Cart- 



Hoo s¥velt 



.3 ' ' 


EH "* 


Vocal 
Husic 


EHH 


' Kdg^-l 














; I 






, ; ^ 


%^ - , , - ' ' 










-s^iafi. 
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